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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


/THE friends of the single gold standard in Chicago are not to 

have the pleasure of Mr. Cleveland’s company at dinner ; 
but their invitation has enriched our political literature with an- 
other of those ponderous utterances on current questions for which 
the President is famous. Mr. Cleveland evidently has taken 
trouble with this letter; yet it is a worse failure than any other of 
his deliverances, even during this second term, which is saying a 
great deal. Once in a while he achieves a phrase of sesquipeda- 
lian proportion, such as ‘‘innocuous desuetude,’’ which really 
clings to the popular memory, and is quoted half satirically, as 
from ‘‘the heavy father’’ of his country. But even this is want- 
ing to his Chicago letter. To say there is no point to it, is but to 


class it with his letters generally. He is the slowest at getting to 
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A few weeks ago he 
lumbered through paragraph after paragraph of a heavy epistle in 
reply to an accusation of drunkenness launched by an indiscreet 
clergyman in Massachusetts, and actually never contradicted the 
So in this letter he leaves the public in doubt as to what 
Is 
Is he ready for inter- 
national bimetallism if Europe agrees to it? Nobody can tell 
from this letter. The trumpet sends forth an uncertain sound. 
How shall men gather to the battle ? 


charge. 
he really thinks would be our right policy as regards money. 
he ready to stand by gold-monometallism ? 


It is not possible to avoid the inference that the President, 
while entirely honest about the matter, is really too ignorant of 
the whole question to have formed an intelligent opinion about it. 
He has nothing to give us but hearsays and catch-phrases. He 
has been deeply influenced by the talk of some gold-standard 
alarmists less sincere than himself, and he has caught their phrases 
without reaching any ground of economic theory on which to 


base taem. ‘* He ‘hath been toa feast of learning,’ such as itis, == a 


and has carried away the scraps. His letter, therefore, lies entirely 
on the surface of things. He is persuaded by his friends that 
those who agree with him and them have a monopoly of the 
country’s honesty and sobriety, but he can give no real reason for 
thinking so. 


As a supporter of the money-lenders and their lengthening 
yardstick, Mr. Cleveland is naturally scared by the turn things 
are taking in the West and the South. An Ohio paper, which 
recently came over to bimetallism, estimates that go per cent. of 
the people south of the Ohio, and of the people west of the Mis- 
sissippi, are demanding the restoration of silver. This is admit- 
ted by the opponents of that policy. Mr. Hepburn, of Iowa, has 
had the opportunity to visit his constituents and their neighbors 
since Congress adjourned, and he finds they have very little relish 
for the speeches he made during the session. He himself has got 
as far as international bimetallism, but he confesses that the West- 
ern voters have got a good deal farther. If no conference is held, 
or not speedily, they are ready for independent action. And 
while the silver men are hopeful and energetic, their opponents 
are inactive and despondent. They have no answer to offer to the 
pungent logic of low prices for scarce wheat. Did Mr. Cleveland 
intend his Chicago letter to supply this long-felt want? Ifso the 
friends of silver are quite content. He has given the country a 
public paper which would not have attracted the smallest atten- 
tion if the name of the President of the United Statcs had not 
been subscribed to it. And he has taught them to feel no surprise 
when that name is subscribed to untenable theories and misleading 
advice. 


THE President begs the American farmer to remember that 
he must buy as well as sell, and that if silver puts up the price of 
wheat and pork it must do the same with dry goods and hard- 
Two years ago he was advising the farmer to forget that 
His 


ware. 
he had to sell, and to remember only that he must buy. 
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whole case against the McKinley tariff rested on that; 1t was 
The country tried his advice and 
best 


alleged to make things dear. 
found it misleading. It has reached the conclusion that the 
tariff policy is that which keeps up the price of the products. Is 
it strange if it applies the same maxim to its monetary policy ? 
The farmer, Mr. Cleveland, has been buying very heavily. 
He borrowed to buy. He must sell to repay. Your friends in 
Wall Street and Chicago are making him give twice as much of | 
his produce to extinguish a dollar of his debt as he would have | 
needed to give fifteen years ago. Is it wonderful if he thinks that | 
a monetary system which compels him to do that is capable of | 
You, however, show him no way to improve it. | 
he claims to liave a little of his 





improvement ? 
He does not deny your honesty ; 
own, and he sees no necessary connection between honesty and 
Honesty is the best policy, the mother wit of the people 
Your policy is the worst. 


ruin. 
tells him. 








THE curious position of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as the final arbiter as to the validity of Jaw, again attracts 
European attention as the most peculiar and the most conserva- 
tive feature of our government. The London 7zmes yearns for a 
court of the same order to set aside the last English budget, as 
this has set aside important portions of the Income Tax law. It 
is the absence of such a tribunal from the English Constitution 
which makes conservative people cling to such an anomaly as the 
House of Lords, as their one safeguard against unbridled democ- 
racy. 

Meanwhile the opponents of the law are not hopeless of hav- 
ing it set aside on a rehearing of the case. It was through the 
illness of Justice Jackson and his absence that it was possible for 
the bench to divide equally on the main questions; and as he is 
reported better in health, there is some expectation that he will be 
back on the bench when the Court meets in October. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if he would take the responsibility of a practical 
reversion of a decision involving the revenueof the nation to such 
an extent, unless, indeed, he be as zealous as is Justice Field 
against the law. 

The Treasury in the meantime is going to push its claims to 
the tax upon all who are obligated to pay it. The money is 
needed very badly for current expenses, as the revenue for cus- 
toms has fallen in spite of the heavy increase of importations, as 
compared with last year, through the reduction of duties. Many 
have not complied With the law in the matter of making their re- 
turns, because they feel disposed to fight it at every step and to 
insist that the collector shall call upon them to obtain the infor- 
mation he needs in assessing it. They deny that he may do so 
by deputy, since the functions vested in him are magisterial and 
cannot be delegated. Others have not made returns because they 
could not do so with accuracy. Having no notice of such a re- 
quirement, they did not keep any proper account of their income 
from miscellaneous sources. In fact, the majority of people keep 
no account, except when they are compelled to do so. 





THOSE of our newspapers which never cease to predict ‘‘ an 
improvement in prices ’’ are getting much comfort out of the sud- 
den and great rise in the price of petroleum. They try to asso- 
ciate with it cotton, which has risen to 6% cents a pound, and 
other staples which show a slight upward tendency through tem- 
porary fluctuations in supply and demand. Petroleum, however, 
is the proverbial one swallow which makes no summer. Its rise 
is due to the rapid exhaustion of the supply. Just as natural gas, 
after promising great things for business centers like Pittsburg 
and Indianapolis, has ceased to flow in great volume, so petroleum, 
after thirty-five years of well-sinking and pumping, has begun to 
giveout. The theory of some geologists that the oil is actually 
generated at great depths, never had any great probability, and is 
now discredited. The deposits are limited, and we are reaching 
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their limit rapidly. The attempt to find new fields to replace 
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those already exhausted have proved failures, and in the course 
of ten years American petroleum may cease to be reckoned among 
the staples of commerce. 

In view of this certainly coming, some restriction upon con- 
sumption should have been imposed long ago. It would not have 
been either wrong or unwise to have forbidden its export 
entirely, as the Old World has petroleum deposits of its own, 
although of inferior quality to ours. Instead of that we have 
mined and refined the oil with all our energy, fought with the 
Russians for every market, and sold the product at a trifle more 
than the cost of getting it out of the earth, and carrying it to the 
consumer. Pennsylvania especially has derived no adequate 
advantage from the possession of these valuable deposits. The 
oil business never has made any considerable contribution to the 
revenues of the State, while ui other countries it would have paid 
a heavy royalty to the government. And whatwe have deue with 
petroleum we are doing with our still more valuable deposits of — 
anthracite—giving it away to anybody who will defray the costs of 
getting it out of the ground. New York’s handling of her Syra- 
cuse salt wells has been far more reasonable. 








THAT Pennsylvania is in need of all the revenue she could 
have got from such a source, Governor Hastings made intelligible 
to the gentlemen of both branches of the Legislature, whom he 
invited last week to a conference on the State’s finances. He 
showed them that the revenues had fallen so low that nothing but 
the most rigid economy would suffice. Thanks to a lower tariff 
and a gold standard, the great producing and transporting corpora- 
tions of the State have ceased to earn dividends, and are paying 
but a fraction of the taxes they paid a year ago. The State 
hardly can afford to support State institutions. It will have to 
cut-off scores of its usual appropriations for hospitals, benevolent 
institutions, schools and the like, which are not State institutions, 
but have been relying upon State assistance in the conduct of 
their finances. Of the sums asked for the Wagner Free In- 
stitute, the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
similar institutions, not a penny will be granted. The amount 
divided among the school districts will be reduced so low as to 
make the local taxation for that purpose far heavier than formerly. 

All this is upon the supposition that the State must pay its 
expenses out of its income from taxation. On that point, how- 
ever, we are not in the clear. The State’s credit is good ; its in- 
debtedness is relatively small. Would it not be wiser to add some- 
thing to the debt of the Commonwealth than to deal such blows 
to benevolent and educational institutions of the highest social 
importance? In the case of many of these ground will be lost 
through such a retrenchment, which may not be regained for a 
generation tocome. During the war the State transferred a por- 
tion of the present burden to the future. Is not the present 
emergency, though not so great as that, yet great enough to 
justify a similar course? Without assuming any fresh burdens, 
and even while effecting a retrenchment of those already borne, 
the State would consult both its interests and its honor in incur- 
ring a debt on behalf of these beneficiary institutions. 

The straightening of resources in this manner, however, is 
not without its compensation. It will bring home toa large class 
of our citizens the close interdependence of all classes in our social 
order. Professional men especially, and philanthropists still 
more, are in the habit of ignoring what the producing classes are 
in the economy of the State. They are very apt to vote without 
just regard to the interests of the producers. We give them so 
much credit as to believe that the enforced poverty of the institu- 
tions they are interested in will enforce the lesson even better than 
the reduction of their own income. 


A VERY interesting question is raised by a dispute between 
two of our judges sitting for the granting of licenses under the 
Brooks law. The operation of that law has been to weed out the 
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more disreputable class of liquor dealers to a very great extent, 
and to keep the business in the hands of people who will keep 
within the requirements of the statute. There is, however, a 
percentage of the lawless left among the holders of licenses, and 
both the city police and the Law and Order Society have been 
seeking evidence which would justify the Court in refusing to 
renew their licenses. Such evidence, however, is not easily ob- 
tained, except by directly tempting the liquor dealer to break the 
law—an act which involves a large amount of willful deception, if 
not of formal lying. This always has been done, more or less, 
even under the chaos of the old License law. Judge Thayer, how- 
ever, took the ground that the Court should exclude evidence of 
this kind, as putting a premium on deception and lying, while 
Judge Hare followed the more usual course ot learning all he 
could as to the record and character of every applicant, without 
regard to the source of the information. Judge Thayer finally 
refused to sit where such evidence was heard, and withdrew from 
the License Court, while Judge Hare proceeded to hear the cases. 
This naturally transferred the dispute to the Board of Judges, who 
are urged, especially by the lawyers interested in the applications 
for license, to give Judge Hare a colleague to temper his severity. 
At this writing, however, the Board has not been able to reach any 
conclusion on the subject. It is safe to infer that it is divided in 
opinion on the question of principle involved. 

While we think Judge Thayer showed too much leniency to 
some applicants for a license, we regard him as right in the main. 
Truthfulness is as great a social interest as is temperance, perhaps 
evena greater. For our courts to set the example of sanctioning 
lying, even to entrap a lawless liquor dealer, must have a baneful 
moral influence. It amountstotheadoption of the maxim that the 
end justifies the means. Whatever may be true of Romance coun- 
tries, and others of a lower grade of civilization, it is assumed 
in Teutonic communities that the government is to set an exam- 
ple of truthfulness. To violate iteven in the emergencies of war is 
held rather excusable than laudable. In peace there is no excuse, 
and the spy earns just contempt from all right-minded men. 


THE modern juryman is likely to have a very severe strain 
laid upon his power of judgment, if hypnotism is to be accepted 
as a plea in defense. He already was sufficiently embarrassed by 
the plea of ‘‘emotional insanity,’’ which was supposed to convert 
murder into an act of virtue. But if every weak and muddle- 
headed fellow who, under the influence of a stronger will than 
his own, may plead that he had no responsibility for his acts, it is 
not the juryman only who will be perplexed by the consequences. 
Yet a Kansas jury has acquitted the man who actually committed 
a murder, and a second has found the alleged hypnotizer guilty ; 
and this verdict has been confirmed by the Supreme Court. In 
this case the ‘‘ hypnotizer’’ had strong reasons for wishing to 
have the murder committed, and this fact weighed with the jury. 
On the other hand, the actual murderer was not a passive instru- 
ment, as he had been roused to active resentment against his 
victim by statements made with regard to his own wife. Thecase 
for mere hypnotic suggestion, therefore, was not the strongest 
possible. And while hypnotizers and snakelike fascinators may 
be dangerous persons, they are neither so common nor so danger- 
ous as the weaklings who would throw the responsibility of their 
acts upon other men’s wills. 


CANADA has passed an international copyright law, some- 
what like our own, which is causing great annoyance to English 
authors and publishers. Full copyright can be obtained only by 
the simultaneous manufacture and publication of the book in 
both England and Canada. In other cases the Dominion Govern- 
ment undertakes to collect a ro per cent. royalty on Canadian 
editions of English books and to pay it over to the author. This 
looks like better terms than we give English authors, but they 
declare it is the reverse. In America there is a strongly 
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organized publishing trade, now reinforced by American branches 
of several English firms, and catering to a population of 70,- 
In Canada publishing is carried on largely by dealers 
in dry goods and other tradesmen, and the whole population is 
not as large as that of some of our single States. It, therefore, is 
very unlikely that many English books wil! be manufactured in 
Canada for simultaneous editions ; and as for collecting royalties, 
experience shows that to be done in a very feeble and unprofitable 
way. Besides this, the bill would deprive our authors of the ad- 
vantages they now possess throughout the British Empire in 
return for our International Copyright law. This, the English 
authors think, may imperil the continuance of our law, or at 
least prevent its amendment in the way they desire. On that 
point, however, they may rest easy. The chief object of our 
law was not to secure our authors the British market, but to give 
them a fair chance in their own, by making it less profitable to 
reprint English than to publish American books. And as for 
amending the law by granting copyright to books not manu- 
factured in America, the last hope of that expired with the late 
Congress. It was a Protectionist Congress which enacted inter- 
national copyright ; but no Protectionist can vote to give English 
printers a monopoly of the production of English books for our 
own market. 


000 ,OOO0. 


THAT a great war is approaching in Europe is the impression 
ot nearly all intelligent onlookers. In what quarter it will break 
out first is quite uncertain. The relations of the great powers are 
so entangled, especially through their relations to the smaller 
ones, and to their own dependencies in Africa and Asia, that a 
chance for a collision offers itself whichever way one may turn. 
A few weeks ago it seemed not impossible that France and Eng- 
land might come to blows because of French aggressions on the 
upper Nile. The materials for such a conflagration are always 
present at the mouth of the river. The Chitralise war is a distinct 
menace to Russia, and gives that nation a chance to stir up the 
Afghans against the English advance, and so on. 


AT present the storm center is Norway. The struggle for 
greater independence of Sweden, which has gone on for more than 
a generation, has become suddenly acute. The Norwegian 
Storthing has made it simply impossible to form a Ministry accept- 
able to King Oscar. Its leaders talk of impeaching the Conserva- 
tives if they take office. They themselves will serve only if the 
King concedes the country a separate staff of Consuls. This is a 
matter of more importance than appears on the surface, as Nor- 
way is more largely engaged in shipping business than any other 
country in proportion to its population, and the Norwegians think 
that the Swedish Consuls are less zealous for their interests than 
Consuls of their own would be. 

As Russia has a common frontier with both countries, and 
has good reason for using the hatred the Norwegians in common 
with the Danes feel toward Germany, it is natural that there 
should be reports of a Russian intervention in their behalf. Nat- 
ural also that reports should spread that the German Emperor has 
assured his support in that case to Sweden, whose abstention in the 
Schleswig war of 1864 was so useful to Germany. But whether 
all this is diplomatic romancing or sober fact, it is too early to 
say. 


WHILE the Christians are getting ready to cut each others’ 
throats, the pagans are making peace. The treaty between China 
and Japan has been signed at Shimonseki by the Plenipotentiaries 
of the two powers, its terms being kept secret until it was an ac- 
complished fact. At this writing the terms of peace are not defi- 
nitely known, but if we can place faith in current rumors, Li 
Hung Chang has shown himself quite a match for the Japanese 
diplomats. The great Viceroy seems to have used the fear of 
Russian intervention, semi-officially announced by the Russian 
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press, with much skill. The Chinese Embassy sent to St. Peters- 
burg some time since appears to have been a success, and has re- 
sulted in giving Li Hung Chang a fulcrum upon which to work 
and secure a reduction of demands. It appears that the Chinese 
diplomats have secured a reduction of indemmity to 200,000,000 


taels, and that this is secured by the retention of all Chinese terri- 


| 
| 
| 


1 
Li 
tory at present occupied by the Japanese until the indemnity is | 


paid, but the Japanese receive no permanent cession of any 
part of the Chinese mainland. Corea is declared independent of 
both empires, but will continue in reality a Japanese dependency, 
for the time at least. The valuable island of Formosa, lying 
close to the Chinese coast and highly important through its 
splendid coal deposits and camphor trade, becomes Japanese. 
These terms are severe enough, but Li Hung Chang has gained 
important concessions. He has added greatly to his reputation 
and should be received as a victor on his return to China. 

One of the results of the negotiations and most important of 
all, and most ominous for the future of Eastern Asia, is that the two 
countries form an alliance, offensive and defensive. This means 
the consolidation of Japanese aggressiveness with Chinese num- 
bers in a sort of Monroe policy for the eastern half of the Conti- 
nent. It effectually rules out the expectations of England, Franec 
and Russia that they might make something out of the war. It 
presents the united weight of both powers to European aggression 
and for the maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire. 


THE FALSE PROPHET AGAIN. 


@ Sene assurance of President Cleveland is sublime. The latest 

public deliverance of the man, who most unfortunately oc- 
cupies the first official position in the country, is one entirely 
characteristic. It is marked by the same disingenuous spirit, dis- 
creditable superficiality, misinterpretation of fact and time-serving 
demagogism, conspicuously noted in all his stilted reviews of 
public questions. It is a mockery of fairness, an aggravating re- 
minder to the American people of the most stupendous political 
blunder in their history, an undignified bid for support from polit- 
ical opponents, a new and craven surrender to un-American influ- 
ences. It comes as a fitting climax to a public career which has 
brought untold national loss and demoralization. Mr. Cleveland 
fully realizes the costly failure of his misguided administration, 
and now seeks to cover his own delinquency, to hide his own be- 
trayal of public confidence, through a fresh alliance with the 
mercenary elements he has so faithfully served at the expense of 
the whole country. The President, while making pretense of not 
engaging in political work inconsistent with the dignity of his 
high office, sends forth a misleading letter, which he hopes will be 
read at every fireside and which he trusts will promote the cause 
he so unwisely advocates. After revealing to the whole world his 
absolute ignorance of the first principles of a wise and safe national 
economic policy, he again audaciously appeals to his ‘‘fellow- 
countrymen ’’ to accept his fateful leadership, in order to escape 
‘‘mischief and disaster.’’ Thus, after pursuing a policy which 
has wrecked national prosperity, demoralized the Treasury, im- 
periled the credit of the government and worked infinite harm 
to the nation, he sneers at the popular understanding of cur- 
rent questions, assuming a patronizing tone that is in itself repel- 
lant to every right-minded citizen. He coolly speaks of ‘‘mis- 
fortune and depression.’’ And to whom are the people indebted 
for this? He sheds crocodile tears over our ‘‘unfortunate 
condition,’’ while he proceeds to demand another hearing. He 
wants to ‘‘reason’’ once more. He talks glibly of ‘‘ protection 
and safety.’’ 

The President may be effectively answered in his own 
words. The pages of recent history and experience, indeed, 
are full of impressive lessons that have not been forgotten. He 
refers with unconscious irony, the bitterness of which the men 
addressed will fully appreciate, to ‘‘ vanishing visions of increased 
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wages and an easier lot.’”’ Ay, verily! All this is sadly familiar 
talk. It was heard everywhere only two years ago—the longest 
years the American workingman ever knew. The promise was 
made to the ear to be broken to the hope. ‘There is the same 
sophistical and shallow special pleading, unworthy to be desig- 
nated as reasoning or argument; the same attempt to deceive the 
unthinking, to carry captive the uninformed, to do the work of 
the money kings, while seeming to be deeply concerned for the 
welfare of the masses. It is once more the siren voice of the false 
prophet. But it will fall on deaf ears this time. The homely 
proverb of the great Lincoln will apply in this instance with ex- 
ceptional force. The people cannot and will not again be led 
astray. Mr. Cleveland has not the open courage of an honest 
man and a capable leader. He seeks, as usual, in the end to dis- 
guise the real issue. He deliberately misstates the position of the 
friends and advocates of the Constitutional American financial 
policy, and then fails, in a cowardly way, to acknowledge the 
single purpose of those whom he thus tries to serve. He takes 
refuge in the stock phrases of Wall Street about a ‘‘safe cur- 
rency,’’ not daring to honestly repeat the shibboleth of his fellow- 
gold-monometallists. He wants the ‘‘sober second thought.’’ 
Well, he will get it. But the result will not bring him abiding, 
nor even temporary, comfort. It is the sober second thought that 
is at work throughout this sorely troubled land and which is lead- 
ing‘the American people out of the wilderness once more and into 
the promised land of national prosperity and happiness. 

There is nothing in Mr. Cleveland’s letter to the Philistines of 
Chicago, inspired by the Shylocks of the Old World and their un- 
American allies, which demands serious consideration in detail. It 
is not even a minor discussion of the great question of the hour. It 
is simply a weak effort to stay the rising tideof patriotic public sen- 
timent, and it will utterly fail to accomplish the end in view. It 
does not meet the widespread and imperative public demand for 
trustworthy information. It isas barren of facts as it is fertile 
in unfounded assumption. The people ask for bread and their 
President flings them a stone. His whole contention is based 
upon the cardinal free-trade theory, that the lower the price of 
products the better it is for the producer; the lower the wage-rate 
the better off the workingman will be. In other words, that the 
less money the toiler receives the better for him, under all cireum- 
stances. He should have more sense than to be poor and in any- 
wise subject to the hard and cruel conditions imposed by his 
would-be task masters. Mr. Cleveland has done his best, and his 
worst. He has drawn the line between the friends of a ‘‘sound 
and safe’’ system of finance, and the advocates of the policy which 
enriches the few at the expense of the many. He has taken his 
stand with the plutocrats of the Old and the New World against 
the true interests of the American people. The course he advo- 
cates would reduce the toiling millions of the Republic to a con- 
dition of slavery. Let him now keep silent and observe with 
what overwhelming unanimity his last betrayal of this people in 
behalf of the gold power will be repudiated and condemned by the 
intelligent voice of his thoroughly aroused and determined ‘‘ fellow- 
countrymen.’ 


EDITOR SMITH’ S SPEECH. 


HE speech made at Harrisburg, Pa., on April roth, by Hon. 
Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Philadelphia Press, was 
announced as a ‘‘reply’’ to the address made in the same place 
upon the preceding evening by Mr. Charles Heber Clark, editor of 
the M/anufacturer, of Philadelphia. But Mr. Smith’s speech has 
no real title to be regarded as a reply. Mr. Clark’s argument was 
directed almost wholly, as our readers are aware, to demonstrating 
that the gold standard is hurtful and that the restoration of bi- 
metallism is the only possible cure for the hurt. Mr. Smith de- 
clared himself a bimetallist. He even went so far as to say that 
he would compel Europe to help us to restore bimetallism; but 
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his argument was chiefly directed to two other points: first, he 
insisted that the country has flourished in a surprising manner 
under the gold standard; second, he denounced with severity all 
bimetallists who would try to overthrow the gold standard without 
Kuropean assistance. More nerve than Mr. Smith possesses was 
required for an aspiring Republican politician to approve the 
British gold standard formally repudiated by his party. To make 
some sort of show of being upon the winning side was necessary ; 
but, if it were not daring, at least it was original to attempt the 
familiar feat of straddling a perilous question by using all the 
arguments of the gold men to sustain a demand for bimetaHism. 

What Mr. Smith was bound to do, under the circumstances, 
if he be a bimetallist, was to answer the advocates of the gold 
standard. If he be a gold man, he was bound to auswer Mr. 
Clark’s argument against the British system. He did neither. 
His logic was that of the New York Avening Post. His conclu- 
sions closely resemble those of the Adé/anta Constitution. The 
effect of this speech, therefore, must be simply to confuse the 
whole question further in the minds of those who are already in 
much confusion with respect to it. 

It is, however, very important that the American people 
should be made to understand that the real issue is not at ail, as 
Mr. Smith appears to suggest, between bimetallists who act with, 
and those who would act if necessary without, European help, but 
between gold-monometallism and bimetallism. The persons who 
have applauded Mr. Smith’s speech all declare that the thing he 
demands can never be had. Their theory is not merely that the 
gold standard is the only true and safe system, but that it is the 
only possible system. They insist that the double standard can- 
not be made to work even by co-operative effort upon the part of 
the civilized nations. They therefore welcome Mr. Smith’s re- 
marks, first, because the force of the argument is directed to 
justification of the gold standard, and, second, because they are 
well aware that, if European consent must be waited for, the 
chances are against any serious effort being made to procure bi- 
metallism. Mr. Smith maybe sincere in his declared preference for 
the double standard, but the fact is indisputable that the presumed 
necessity for foreign aid in the movement is made an excuse, by 
many who are really at heart gold-monometallists, for postponing 
all action upon the matter. 

A considerable portion of Mr. Smith’s speech was devoted to 
demonstrating that remonetization of silver by this country alone 
would produce dire disaster. But, it may fairly be asked, How 
does Mr. Smith know? Many men quite as eminent as he, and 
with far greater general knowledge of the subject than he is 
known to possess, entertain quite the contrary opinion. Such an 
experiment has never at any time been tried, and, until it shall be, 
the wisest man cannot declare with positiveness what the conse- 
quences would be. Taking Mr. Smith by himself, we should say 
that his prophetic gifts have been so insufficient in the past as to 
discredit him as a seer into futurity. In 1893 he was one of the 
most eager of those who advocated the repeal of the Silver-pur- 
chase act upon the ground that this would stop the export of gold, 
and that it would help to restore the nation to prosperity. When 
the repeal was accomplished gold went away faster than before 
and the country entered upon a period of severe commercial de- 
pression which has deepened ever since. The ‘‘silver men’’ pre- 
dicted exactly these results; therefore, if we are to trust the 
power of either one or the other to forecast consequences, the 
silver men would seem to have a better title to confidence than the 
editor of the Philadelphia Press. 


MR. DOBSON ON THE DUTIES OF THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


E print in other columns the able address of Mr. James 
Dobson, delivered last Monday evening before the Man- 
ufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, upon the issues of the day and 
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the duties of the Republican party. That Mr. Dobson voiced not 
only his own views, but the sentiment of nearly all present was 
apparent from the hearty approval with which his address was 
Through Mr. Dobson the members of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, comprising as it does all the leading manufacturers 


received. 


of Philadelphia and vicinity, have sounded a note of warning to 
the Republican party. This move on the part of Mr. Dobson, 
seconded by the leading manufacturers of Philadelphia, will serve 
to place the Republican party in its true position before the peo- 
ple of the country. Itis notice to Republicans throughout the 
land that the heart, the strength, of the Republican party of Penn- 
sylvania has a definite policy to present and urge. It is notice 
that the Republican party here will not follow the lead of some of 
the so-called Republican papers who urge the policy of gold- 
monometallism. It is a warning to all Republican politicians that 
they wiil be cast aside unless they are ready to make a decisive 
stand for the restoration of bimetallism, and that those who have 
vacillated and continue to vacillate on this, the greatest question 
of the day, will not be followed, much less placed in positions of 
power. 

The effect of Mr. Dobson’s address will be to counteract the 
false impression that has become general through the West, that 
the Republican party of the East is a gold-monometallic party, an 
impression that has received impetus through the non-committal 
osition of many Republican politicians. 

It will prove to the Republicans of the West that the Repub- 
licans of the East are in full sympathy with them ; that they stand 
upon the same ground. Itshows that the Republicans of Penn- 
sylvania are alive to the fact that their prosperity is dependent on 
the restoration of silver to its place as money, all that the gold 
press may say to the contrary notwithstanding, and that they 
recognize the fact that their interests do not differ from the inter- 
ests of the Republicans of the West. They no longer can be 
misled by the cry that the silver question is a miners’ question, for 
they see that the policy of gold-monometallism has had as bane- 
ful results on their business as upon the producers of the West. 

As Mr. Dobson points out, ‘‘ the creditor classes control and 
own to a very large extent the means of information that reach 
the people and stigmatize all who advocate bimetallism as cranks, 
and not worthy of consideration.’’ The press of the East is 
devoted to the cause of gold-monometallism and strives to crush 
all movements towards bimetallism. 

Let this powerful handicap be neutralized, let it be counter- 
acted, and the Republican party of Pennsylvania, will take new 
life at once, and be ready to lead on the great question of the day 
as it has on other great questions in the past. It will then lay 
down the policy of the restoration of silver to its place as money 
and of the unrestricted coinage and use of silver, and it will then 
be in position to spread the light and bring the Republicans of the 
other Eastern States into line. When silver has been restored to 
its place as money the policy of protection can receive its true 
development, but notuntil then. With the restoration of bimetal- 
lism and a true protective tariff unrivaled prosperity will return. 

This is the policy Republicans of Pennsylvania are ready to 
follow, but the time has come for them to urge this policy, for 
them to take the lead. They must act at once or the opportunity 
will pass. Western Republicans are uneasy at the apparent atti- 
tude of the Republican party of the East ; they are losing patience, 
and unless the Republicans of the East will push aside the screen 
with which the gold press and gold politicians strive to hide their 
true position, the Republican party will be divided into two 
camps. This we regard as amisfortune, for we believe it would only 
retard the settlement of the silver question. At the same time it 
would put the policy of protection in jeopardy. 

Republicans of Pennsylvania can avoid any break by casting 
aside the involuntary mask that is thrown over them, by enun- 
ciating a true American policy and by urging it upon and forcing 
the Republicans of the East to adopt it. They owe this as a duty 
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to themselves, their party, and above all to their country. Mr. 
Dobson's address is a great step in the right direction and will 
tend to restore the faith of the Western Republicans in the Repub- 
licans of the East. Definite and aggressive action must follow it 
and must be taken at once. 


THE LULLABY TREE. 





ARK to the sound of the summer wind sighing, 
Singing a lullaby, baby, to thee; 

While it is singing, gently I’m swinging,— 
Swinging thee up in the lullaby tree. 


Under its spreading arms lambkius are resting, 
Safe from all danger, safe from all harm ; 

While in soft nests there, birdlings all rest there, 
Up in the branches, sheltered and warm. 


Starry-eyed flowers on the tree-top are blooming ; 
All the green leaves have a silvery light ; 

Balmy airs blowing keep them all glowing,— 
Glowing like moonbeams throughout the still night. 


And as the night wind to them softly whispers, 
They always reply with a sweet, dreamy air. 
Their low, tender song, dear, thro’ the night long, dear, 
Is the soft lullaby heard by thee there. 
Hush-a-by, little one, wake not, but slumber ; 
Sweet may thy rest and thy dream ever be ; 
Mother is keeping watch o’er thee sleeping, 
Rocked in the arms of the lullaby tree. 
FRANCES SEARLE. 


WOMAN'S WAYS. 


<HE’S dressing for the bali to-day, 
Wise girl as well as fair ; 
For she’s allowed herself four hours 
To crimp and curl her hair. 
* e 

Altho’ a woman’s age is undeniably her own, she doesn’t 
own it. 

* 

A lady has for some time past been teaching navigation to 
young men in Plymouth, England, and many of her pupils have 
successfully passed the Board of Trade examinations and have 
obtained certificates as mates and skippers. 





The women night ticket-sellers of the Brooklyn Elevated 
Railroad Company are to be superseded by men, the company be- 
lieving the women liable to molestation by rough characters at 
night. Day work will be suhstituted for them. 


* OK 


A young lady in Colombia has notified the municipality that 
she intends to preseut herself as a candidate for a vacancy on the 
police staff of that town. The temperance ladies are actively 
supporting her claims, declaring that the drunken men will be 
ashamed when they find themselves arrested by a woman. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘“ DODGING” MANUFACTURERS. 
To THE Epiror oF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: In January last a national convention of manufac- 
turers was held at Cincinnati, O., having among its objects the 
encouragement of manufacturing industries in this country and 
the development and extension of trade relations between the 
United States and foreign countries. All manner of topics, more 
or less relevant, were discussed, save and except the all-important 
currency question, which was studiously avoided, a communica- 
tion on the subject from one manufacturers’ exchange being dex- 
terously shelved and the only reference to bimetallism being the 
sensible but unanswered and practically unanswerable remarks of 
Mr. Charles Heber Clark, of Philadelphia, which appear on page 
22 of the published proceedings of the convention. A national 
association of manufacturers was organized and the Executive 
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Committee thereof held a meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, on March 13th, but, according to the published pro- 
ceedings of such meeting, all reference to the currency question 
Was again studiously avoided. 

The gentlemen concerned may, ‘‘ostrichlike,’’ bury their 


oe 


heads in the sand in order to ‘‘not see’’ the bimetallic question, 
which overshadows all others in importance, but unless their 
studied policy is ‘‘ how not to do it,’’ they may as well face the 
question first as last and say where they stand. 

It is simply absurd on the face of it to organize a national 
association of manufacturers for the purpose of encouraging home 
manufacturing industries and extending foreign trade, and at the 


| same time to profess to be deaf, dumb and blind to the question 





which has a more direct bearing on home and foreign trade than 
almost all other questions put together. Why did Mr. Clark’s 
pertinent reference to 35-cent wheat and 5-cent cotton remain un- 
answered? For any number of manufacturers to profess to discuss 
remedies for the present depression and stagnation in manufactur- 
ing industries, and at the same time to ‘‘dodge’’ the currency 
question, is like the play of ‘‘ Hamlet"’ with Hamlet left out, implies 
a lack of both genuineness and thoroughness, and forebodes 
limited usefulness or gross inefficiency for the new organization. 

It is not necessary to go over the arguments pro and con as 
to gold-monometallism vs. bimetallism, but the manufacturers in 
Great Britain are rapidly realizing and candidly admitting— 

(1) That the growing divergence between gold and silver, re- 
sulting entirely from pernicious legislation against silver and the 
consequent appreciation of gold, is lowering the prices of all 
staple commodities, as we see in America in wheat, corn, cotton, 
wool, etc. 

(2) That such decline in the gold value of staple commodities 
is correspondingly reducing the purchasing and consuming power 
of the producers of such staple commodities; consequently reduc- 
ing the demand for manufactured goods; consequently producing 
depression in manufacturing industries. Moral: ‘The real trou- 
ble is under-consumption and not overproduction. American 
manufacturers who desire to encourage American manufacturing 
industries should, therefore, oppose the single gold standard. 


(3) That the internal trade of silver-using countries has suf- 
fered no depression such as is now afflicting gold standard coun- 
tries, but on the contrary a great development of home industries, 
has been experienced, the costly rate of exchange operating auto- 
matically as a protective tariff. Moral: Bimetallism would do 
very much to secure to American manufacturers American mar- 
kets. 

(4) That silver-using countries experience increasing diffi- 
culty in their trade relations with gold-standard countries. 
Moral: The adoption of bimetallism by the United States 
would give this country a great advantage over European gold- 
standard countries in our trade relations with Central and South 
America, India, China and Japan. If the members of the new 
association are as desirous of extending the foreign trade of this 
country as they claim to be, they will work heart and soul for the 
adoption of bimetallism. 

Will the Secretary of the newly organized National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers (who is said to be a rabid disciple of Senator | 


John Sherman) kindly state where the National Association is 
‘fat’? on this subject, which is the ‘‘backbone’’ of the present 
situation; or whether the Association proposes to dispense with 
‘‘backbone”’ and rely on ligaments; or how it proposes to accom- 
plish its praiseworthy objects of encouraging home trade and ex- 
tending foreign trade, while at the same time religiously tabooing 
the silver question ? 

I trust he will not be so bashful or reticent as Gov. McKinley 
was and still remains with reference to the legitimate questions 
submitted to him by you, Mr. Editor. 

MANUFACTURER. 


Cohoes, N. Y., 13th April, 1895. 


























Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB: 


this club, Iam here to tell you, in as few words and as plainly 
and succinctly as possible, from my standpoint, as I see them, 
the issues of the day. 


very decisive vote of the people, were told that for four years, at 
least, the governing power of this country would be placed in the 
hands of the Democratic party. 


first in over thirty years, when the legislative and executive power 
of the country has been wholly under their control. The result 
of their management it is not necessary for me to explain ; suffice 
it to say that the recent election shows clearly that the people are 
satisfied they made a mistake in 1892, and from the present poli- 
tical outlook the Republican party will be called upon to again 
take up the reins of government. It ison 


that I wish to ask your kind consideration and attention. 


that in 1896 the Republican party will be again in control; Con- 
gress meets in December next, and will be controlled by this 
party; the Senate will not be, so far as a working majority for 
legislative work is concerned, but the party will be held responsi- 
ble, whether justly or unjustly, for such legislation as will be de- 
manded by the people to remedy the deplorable condition we are 
now in. 


that we cannot pass any laws, because the present Executive is so 
much at variance with the policy of the Republican party that it 
would be a waste of time and labor lost, for the Executive would 
veto any measure not meeting his views on political economy. 


judgment, would meet the condemnation of the people, and very 
justly so. It will be their duty to formulate plans that will place 
the revenues of the government in a position that will meet its 
current expenses and to enact such other remedial legislation as 
will be best suited for the welfare of the people—let the President 
approve or disapprove. There can be no political emergency by 
which this can be evaded. 


tion mentioned, should be such amendments to our present na- 
tional banking system as will meet the business wants of the 
country ; and for this purpose our currency should be placed on 
such a plane that it will 


various sections of the country. These banks are authorized 
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THE [SSUES OF THE [DAY | 


“RANKLY AND LOGICALLY DISCUSSED BY 
MR. JAMES DOBSON. 





THE VIEWS AND CONVICTIONS OF A PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MAN—THE NEW DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC [NDORSEMENT BY THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ CLUB. 

At the monthly meeting of the Manufacturers’ Club of Phila- | 
delphia, held on Monday evening last, Mr. James Dobson, one of | 
the foremost of this city’s widely known and public-spirited busi- | 
ness men and manufacturers, in response to a cordial invitation of | 
the Directors, delivered an able and logical address on the issues | 


of the day. His remarks were listened to with rapt attention and 
frequently punctuated with bursts of applause, unmistakable in- 
dications of the hearty approval of his auditors and their deep 
interest in the subject. Mr. John H. Converse, of the celebrated 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, occupied the chair, and after some 
routine business had been disposed of briefly introduced the 
speaker of the evening. 


MR. JAMES DOBSON’S ADDRESS. 


In pursuance of an invitation from the Board of Directors of 


I need not tell you that in 1892 the Republican party, by a 


We have now had two years of Democratic experience—the 


THE NEW DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


In the first place, we will take the political part, presuming 


I do not think it will be wise for the next Congress to say 


Any party who would take a position of this kind, in my 


One of the first duties of the next Congress, after the legisla- 


MEET THE WANTS OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE. 
We have now in existence 3,807 national banks, situated in 
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under the law to issue circulating notes to an amount equal to go 
per cent. of their respective capitals, but before doing so they are 


| required to deposit with the Comptroller of the Currency, United 


States bonds, for which they receive notes equal to go per cent. 
of the market value of such bonds, but in no case to exceed go 


| per cent. of their par value. For supervision and printing these 
| notes the government charges 1 per cent. on the average amount 
| outstanding. The national bank capital in round figures is 


$600,000,000, and this is a basis upon which the banks might 
issue $540,000,000 of circulating notes, providing the capital 
was invested in bonds of the United States. Now what do we 


| find? Many of the banks that had government bonds were 
| tempted to sell them in order to realize the premium and to carry 


the profit to their income account. The existence of the premium 


| makes it unprofitable for banks to invest in bonds and issue cir- 


culating notes, and we find the actual national bank circulation 
to be about $200,000,000, or little more than one-third of that 
authorized by law. 

The existing law authorizes the banks of the whole country, 
outside of New York and St. Louis, to keep part of their lawful 
reserves in the banks of the central reserve cities, New York and 
St. Louis, and they avail of this for the interest paid them for 
deposits. The effect of this is to concentrate enormous sums of 
money in these two cities, chiefly in New York. In this way it 
is possible for a very few unscrupulous bankers and speculators 
to command great sums, and by artificially expanding and con- 
tracting credits to bring about panics in the stock and commercial 
markets, while ruin and disaster follow in every branch of in- 
dustry. 

The method of procedure of these speculators in money and 
credit is as follows: A combination for this purpose is formed ; 
they desire to depress the markets. The securities are sold short ; 
they lay out their lines for a grand coup ; being men of very large 
resources, they go to the various banking or trust institutions, 
borrow all the money they want—say forty, fifty or a hundred 
millions of dollars. They have no use for it; they lock it up; 
make money scarce ; banks call in their loans; securities held on 
a margin cannot be carried ; money is sold to the highest bidders, 
sometimes as much as 1 per cent a day for its use; a general de- 
sire follows to sell securities by parties who cannot hold them any 
longer. What are the results? A grand coup for the manipu- 
lators ; the savings of a lifetime swept away ; 


RUIN AND DISASTER FOR THOUSANDS, 


and millions put into the coffers of the manipulators. The money 
is released and it returns to its wonted channels of trade; all at 
once call-money that was worth 1 per cent. for its use for one day 
is loaned on call at 2 per cent. per annum. Such a state of 
affairs in any other country would not be tolerated, but we are 
subjeeted to it periodically. The remedy will be to change the 
anking law, so that it will not be possible for such a contraction 
to occur, or for a few people to lock up the money of the country 
at will for other than legitimate purposes. I would so change the 
present law that each bank should deposit, as now, United States 
bonds. For the tace value of said bonds, currency should be 
issued by the banks (the bond being issued for banking purposes), 
the bank to keep the currency either in circulation or in its vaults ; 
the government to charge, say, 1% per cent., or so much as would 
defray all the expenses of the department, but in no case to 
exceed that amount. Each stockholder should be held responsi- 
ble for what stock he holds and have no additional liability. The 
reserve of each bank should be retained in its own vaults. 
On the 6th of March, 1893, just before the panic, the legal- 
tender reserve fund held by the New York banks was $194,000,- 
ooo—too vast a sum to be placed in the hands of the New York 


| banks for speculative purposes. The average interest paid to the 


various banks who used the New York banks for the purpose 
named was about 2 per cent. 

Take away this incentive to speculation, each bank taking 
care of its own reserves in its own way, place the same restrictions 
as now to secure noteholders, and use all other safeguards that are 
requisite for the safety and security of the people and the banks. 
Such a system, in my judgment, will encourage and increase the 
banking facilities of the country, and if, in the course of time, 
the government should cease to issue its bonds, let such legislation 
be enacted that other securities, State or municipal, of equal value 
to a government bond, can be substituted and used for banking 
purposes, and no bank shall be authorized or allowed to discount 


| more than four times the amount of its capital stock and its sur- 


plus. } 
This will be conservative banking. It will not tend to over- 
trading on the part of the banks. It will meet and avoid any 
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necessity for State banks, for the reason that the stockholder’s 
liability being reduced to only the amount of stock he holds, the 
risk of being called upon in case of a bank failure for 
double the amount of his holding will be wiped out. The condi- 
tions of the present law make people of means indifferent about 
embarking or buying stock in any enterprise, since their liabilities 
are doubled by the insolvency caused by the embezzlement of its 
officers, their lack of ability or their bad management. By the 
proposed change the noteholder will be secured with the same 
safeguards as under the present law. 

‘This plan will be called inflation of the currency by some 
persons. The present law authorizes go per cent.; I ask only 10 
per cent. additional. The money will not be centered at the sea- 
board and put into the hands of speculators. We will not see a 
scarcity of currency to move our crops periodically as we do now. 
It will prevent a premium on bank notes and the bonds under 
which they are issued. It will save a large interest account to the 
government, and diminish the chances of the manipulator of 
money by locking it up to make it scarce. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894, we find the 
balance of our exports over our imports of merchandise to be 
$131,000,000; the excess of gold was $81,000,000, and silver 
$37,000,000, or altogether the apparent balance of trade in favor 
of the United States in round figures was $249,000,000. This to 
any ordinary observer would have turned our gold exports 
during the past year into imports, and probably would have done 
so had the foreign holders of our securities confidence in our 
government and the securities they held. It is a well-recognized 
fact, whenever a nation or an individual can sell more than he 
buys, the residue tends to the enrichment of the nation or the 
individual. 

The best possible plan for nations as well as individuals is to 
borrow the money at home, then the interest when due will be re- 
invested and flow into the channels of trade and augment the 
wealth of the country. Unless we pursue this course we shall be 
always subject to periodical panics. 

I am fully convinced that if 


THE CAPITALIZATION OF RAILROADS 


were made at a legitimate cost, enough money could be had in our 
own country to absorb all these and other securities issued for 
legitimate purposes. 

With a capitalization in excess of their actual cost of $5,000,- 
000,000, is it any wonder we have about 60 per cent. of the rail- 
roads of the country in the hands of receivers, a sum so vast that 
it is larger than all the gold or silverinthe world? And in nearly 
every instance, when they undergo a process of reorganization, 
the capital is further augmented. No wonder colossal fortunes 
are made. The manipulators of our railroads and their securities 
are the only parties that can borrow themselves rich, but they do 
so at the expense of the innocent holders of their watered 
securities. The railroad properties are the very best properties in 
the country if conducted in the interest of the stockholders. 
Even with their present overcapitalization, they earned, accord- 
ing to their reports, over 4 per cent. on their funded and un- 
funded indebtedness. 

Foreign and American bankers underwrite and negotiate 
large quantities of our bonds—industrial, State and municipal—but 
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adult population of the whole country, or a total of 873,60. 


Their total mileage on January 1, 1894, was 175,441,770, with a 


RD WRU dnacccnis cn iscneisinmnianen $5,080,032,904 
PARC OO SABE oes sce ccceee sescess anew ap oeeet 5,570,292,613 
Wntwnided Me Dt o.. arciarceunavacvapsecbecegees 410,361,503 
CHEE CAGE: co.cc steliasnd iaccteeians tanec done 383,201,872 





$11,443,888,892 


Railroad terminals have become very valuable, and on this 
account the cost of replacing all railroad properties would prob- 
ably be $50,000 per mile, making a total cost of about $8,700,- 
000,000. 

Many railroad men say this price is excessive and very much 
overestimated ; that the cost to replace the same at to-day’s value 
would not exceed $40,000 per mile, and allow for the most 
extravagant expenditures. Making no allowance for the above 
estimate, we still have an overcapitalization of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000. It is this vast sum and its kindred securities that will 
be a disturbing element in our fiscal affairs until they are owned 
here. 

The capitalization was over $65,000 per mile. 


TE GUI © sinc niin $1,222,618,290 
OpesRting SRPOMAES ....050665 cori rcdeseseness 858,027,181 

PEE MI ass s cisrepctdsntosaviidans $364,591, 10g 
Other receipts, rentals, etc. 111,288,482 











$475,879,591 


Is it any wonder investors are getting afraid to reinvest 


| when 60 per cent. of the railroad companies are now in the hands 


of receivers, defaulting in both principal and interest, with a 
capitalization exceeding the cost of construction of from three to 
five thousand millions of dollars ? 

No wonder the President of one of the largest and best 
managed railroads of the country, after his return from Europe 
last fall, called attention to this fact in an interview in one of our 
daily newspapers. He said that, in view of the overcapitalization 
or watering of securities, it has become more difficult for solvent 
companies to negotiate loans abroad. And this is one of the 
causes that will tend in the future, as in the past, to a very dis- 


| turbing element in our interchange with foreign countries. 


The whole subject is one of public concern, and it is to be 
reached and treated by public remedies. The railroads are the 


| creation of the organized community, and without legislation 


' could not exist. 


istablished by means of the law, fed by the 
bounties of the States and the nation, they have come to be the 


| greatest material force in our system, and when they fall, as they 
| have fallen, into the grasp of cliques, who use them and all their 


more particularly railroad bonds; and it is to meet the accruing | 
interest on them that is taking from the United States such vast | 


sums annually. It has been estimated that they hold in Europe 


at least $3,000,000,000 of our securities, more than one-half of | 


which are railroad securities. The interest charge on this item 
alone will be, at 4 per cent., $120,000,000 ; the amount expended 
by foreign tourists will reach at least $80,000,000 ; the amount we 
pay to foreign shipowners for carrying freight and passengers to 
and from our shores will reach $75,000,000, which, together with 
the consignees of foreign merchandise who have their agencies 
in this country, will amount to at least $30,000,000 more in the 
shape of profits and undervaluation, making in these items alone 
$305 ,000,000, a fixed charge which must be provided for. 

Up to the year 1892 the majority of this interest account was 
reinvested here, hence we had no heavy drafts for our gold for ex- 
port. When the interest ceased to be paid, they returned the 
securities to us and a general feeling of distrust was broadcast 
throughout Europe. Investigating committees were sent over to 
inquire as to the cause, the result being that with very few excep- 
tions no railroad bonds or securities could be placed abroad. 
Many railroads defaulted ; business here became depressed, thus 
reducing their earnings, and the great railroad industries became 
paralyzed. 

The railroads of this country employ 12 per cent. of the 





related agencies for their private advantage, it is obvious that 
public action is in order, and that 


LEGISLATIVE CORRECTIVES MUST BE APPLIED. 


Railroad corporations should be capitalized at actual cost, 
charges for transportation of passengers and freight should be 
based upon this capitalization, and the whole business should 
be done under the supervision of the government. This super- 
vision has become necessary because in so many cases the 
accounts have been ‘‘doctored’’ by the managers to enable those 
who owned the “‘ securities ’’ and stock to market them upon the 
public at prices far above their actual value. 

As the business of transportation is one full of risks and 
responsibilities, with a large waste and a large expenditure for 
improvements and betterments, the scale of charges should be 
fixed at a level that will cover all these and permit a fair return 
upon the actual capital invested. 

In all cases established railroads should be protected against 
piratical competition. 

Under such restrictions railroads would be built when, and 
only when, there was a need for them, and the people would be 
protected against improper and excessive charges for transporta- 
tion and improper capitalization ; and those having money to in- 
vest would have a safe investment for it. 

No charge can properly be made for the monopoly secured 
by a public franchise, for franchises granted by the State are special 
privileges to induce the creation of works, but not to fasten 
monopolies upon the people. 

Internal commerce must be absolutely free, and the Interstate 
Commerce laws must be changed and amended from time to time 
until all inequalities have been removed and all classes of citizens, 
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and all individual citizens, stand upon the same basis, with simi- 
lar charges for like service. 

We are now presented with a condition and not a theory—a 
condition unparalleled in the history of the world ; a condition so 
far-reaching that unless a change takes place in the near future it 
will bankrupt one-half the producers of the wealth of the country ; 
a condition wherein the seller sells under fear and the buyer buys 
without confidence, and the creditor apprehends a loss on his 
principal. 

This condition of affairs is due, in my judgment, to other 
than natural causes. I allege that it is due to 


THE DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER, 


to the contraction of our currency, to make one dollar do the pur- 
chasing power of two. 


| 
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interdependent ; we must all prosper or suffer alike. I venture 
the assertion that there is not a manufacturer before me to-night 
who, during the past ten years, could inventory his stock on hand, 
at the end of each year, from the preceding inventory. I know 
it is so in our case, and I don't think we are an exception. Why 
should this continue ? . 

In 1881 the wheat crop of the United States was 383,000,000 
bushels. It realized $456,000,000. 

The cotton crop of the United States for the same period, 
estimated at 6,000,000 bales, at 470 pounds per bale, at 10 cents 
per pound, would amount to $282,000,000; the same weight of 
cotton in 1893, at the selling rrice of 6 cents per pound, realized 


| only $169,200,000, or a difference in the price of the crop, esti- 


Gold and silver conjointly have been used from the earliest | 


ages. I sincerely believe that God, in his all-wise providence, 
created these metals for the people of the universe to be used by 
them in their intercourse with the various nations of the world. 
Believing this, as I do, we see the use of one of the metals dis- 
carded, one performing the functions of both, making its pur- 
chasing power arbitrary and unjust, creating a money power 
throughout the world, in the hands of the bankers and creditor 
classes, who control and own to a very large extent the means of 


information that reach the people, and stigmatize all who advocate | 


bimetallism as cranks and not worthy of consideration. They 
desire to still further augment the purchasing power of gold, and 
they are now controlling the finances of the country. They issue 
their dictum as tothe rate of interest and the price they will give 
for the various bonds that are issued, making arbitrary and ex- 
acting conditions, and when these are complied with, the value 
of the securities in their hands, as if touched by the magician’s 
wand, turns to gold. 

No railroad bonds or other securities of any magnitude can 
be issued without getting their consent and underwriting ; they 
have fixed the price and the rate of interest. They have not only 
done this, but they have dictated the policy of the railroad 
through their representative in its Board of Directors. They are 
banded together for their common interest, and are as effective in 
the halls of legislation as in their business methods. They are 
forging the fetters of the people; they rule both king and em- 
peror; they are a dynasty within themselves; no foreign policy can 
be promulgated without their knowledge and approval. And yet 
with all the power which I have described vested in their hands 
they are essential to the commerce of the world; they must be, 
and usually are, men of the highest integrity. It is not the men 


| possible to take that voyage without the sorest distress. 


mating the quantity the same, of $112,800,000. 

The difference in the price of wheat for the same period, 1881 
and 1893, was $243,000,000 less than 1881, so that we have a 
shrinkage of values in the two staple crops of the country of 
$355,800,000, which, together with the other staple crops, will 
make at least a shrinkage in farm products alone of more than 
$1,000,000,000 per year. 

We have for the past twelve years lost in the material wealth, 
the product of the soil from which the wealth of the country is 
derived, $12,000,000,000. With this vast sum of money in the 
country we should never have been in the pitiable condition we are 
to-day—a sum so large that it would purchase all the railroad 
stocks and bonds, watered or unwatered, besides leaving a surplus. 

Senator Sherman never made a truer statement than when 
speaking of the contraction of the currency, he said in the United 
States Senate in 1869: ‘‘ The contraction of the currency is a far 
more distressing operation than Senators suppose. Our own and 
other nations have gone through that operation before. It is not 
Toevery 


| person, except a capitalist out of debt or a salaried officer or 


annuitant, it is a period of loss, danger, lassitude of trade, fall of 


| wages, suspension of enterprise, bankruptcy and disaster. It 


I am complaining about, but it is the system brought about by | 
| of money to do the same volume of business, and that the use of 


the demonetization of silver that makes sucha state of affairs 
possible. 

This country has been in the hands of foreign or domestic 
bankers only when under a Democratic administration. It was 
so when Buchanan was President, and it is so now. The time for 
its overthrow is at hand. England and Germany are ready for a 
conference for bimetallism ; the agitation throughout the world is 
auspicious ; the tillers of the soil are dissatisfied, and they are 
rising in their might to throw off the yoke of oppression. 

Something is radically wrong ; one-third of the richest farms 
in England and Ireland are untenanted. I attribute the agrarian 
outrages in Ireland to the demonetization of silver. Tenant- 
farmers in our own country are increasing. In the six New Eng- 
land States, from 1880 to 1890, the farmers owning their own 
farms decreased 24,117; the tenant-farmers increased in the same 
period 7,246, showing that the same process is in operation here 
as in Europe. Here in our own State farm values have decreased 
during the past twenty years about 50 per cent. 

A farm is sold or rented for what it will produce if used for 
farm purposes. In Great Britain and Ireland farms are leased for 
a term of years, chiefly twenty-one. Wheat is worth say $1 per 
bushel at the time that a farm is leased; the farm will produce 
twenty bushels of wheat to the acre; the rent of the farm is based 
upon the price of its product ; at $1 per bushel, the farmer gets 
$20 per acre as the result of his toil during his tenancy. The 
price of wheat continues to fall until he can only realize 60 cents 
per bushel, or $12 peracre; the rent keeps at the old figure. The 
same is the case with the labor and other expenses : the results at 
the end of the term are 

A BANKRUPT FARMER 
and the farm to rent. 
The same things are going on at our own door, only toa 


greater extent, and we are going from bad to worse. If the 
farmer cannot prosper he cannot buy our manufactures ; we are 





means ruin to all dealers whose debts are one-half their business 
capital, though one-third less than their actual property. It 
means the fall of agricultural productions without any great re- 
duction of taxes. What prudent man would dare to build a house, 
a railroad, a factory or a barn with this certain fact before him ?”’ 

If the contraction of the currency in 1869 was to bring forth 
such results as were predicted by Senator Sherman then, how 
much more forcibly does it apply now (since the demonetization 
of silver in 1873), when you strike at one blow one-half the money 
of the world and make the other half perform the functions of 
both! Weare met with the statement that, with the aid of the 
modern mode of financiering, we do not require the same amount 


checks or bills of exchange dispenses, to a great measure, with 
the use of money. I cannot see the force of the argument, for I 
have yet to find a bank that will accept any check and pay it out 
over the counter unless you have the money in bank to meet it. 
The only difference in the method of payment is that it is more 
convenient to keep your money in bank than in your safe or on 
your person. If checks are used in payment the same amount of 
money will be required in either event; the difference is simply 
where the money is kept for use. The use of checks neither 
diminishes nor increases the volume of money, and in no way 
affects our circulating medium. 

It has been said that if we 


RETURN TO BIMETALLISM 


the purchasing power of the money will be reduced and the labor- 
ing classes will find the necessaries of life dearer, and to that 
extent the purchasing power of their labor curtailed. 

This reasoning is made to catch the unwary. We claim that 
under the present system labor is not fully employed, and if there 
is no employment the toiler cannot get money to purchase with. 
No matter howcheap an article may be, if you have no money you 
cannot buy. We claim that if we can establish, by an international 
agreement the remonetization of silver, the impetus to the com- 
mercial world will be phenomenal. We believe this because we 
will then have a currency based upon the irrevocable law of the 
supply of both metals, which will keep pace with the increasing 
population of the world. Can these metals be kept at parity with 
each other? We say yes. For nearly one hundred years they 
kept at parity, prior to the demonetization in 1873, and they are 
now at parity in France, because France is a nation whose debts 
are owned by its own people. Having no foreign indebtedness 
all interest charges so into the hands of its citizens, making 
France one of the richest nations of the world. 
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But suppose we could not keep the two metals at parity, and 
we should be compelled to go ona silver basis, we would be in 
the same position as we arenow. We have about the same quan- 
tity of gold and silver; the former, temporarily, would probably 


be at a premium, as it is to-day, if measured by the purchasing | 
| his products, he gains more than this by the articles he buys as 


power of wheat and other products, but the enforced use of silver 
would very soon enhance its value to a parity of gold in the same 
ratio in which gold is enhanced to-day. But this hypothesis of 
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which the farmer buys in all that enters into his household expen- 


| ses is 55,4, per cent. So while the farmer suffers this decline of 
| 26 per cent. in what he sells, he has the advantage of 55 per cent. 


| 


the case I feel sure will not occur. But suppose it should; it | 


would therefore tend to compel the future development of this 
country by the forces (money and men) already here. 

It would start up all precious metal mining, gold and silver, 
and make active all of the industries connected therewith. 

It would give us a broader basis in bulk and value for our 
paper money and credits than to rest on gold alone. 

It would, therefore, tend to support prices, and to encourage 
commercial and industrial activity. 

It would greatly increase the protective force of whatever 
import duties we maintained on foreign goods. There can be no 
recovery in prices until people appreciate that the quantity of 
money affects the prices of all kinds of property other than debts, 
and until they are willing to adopt the only remedy open to them, 
to wit, the unlimited coinage of gold and silver. The general level 
of prices of all staple articles and property (other than debts of 
solvent debtors) depends on the quantity of money compared with 
the work to be done by it. 

The growth of business and population requires an increase 
of the supply of money. The value of money in gold-standard 
countries rendered the maintenance of the former range of prices 
impossible, and therefore this gold contraction has carried in its 
train widespread national disaster in America, England, and in all 
other gold countries. 

The American people have had to endure much greater loss, 
privation and distress than the people of England have had to 
submit to, because they are more generally engaged in agriculture. 
There can be no question that all populations, the products of 
whose industry have been rated in gold money, have had to pass 
through a period of depression and impoverishment without par- 
allel since before the gold discoveries in 1849, and the distress is 
at present more severe than ever. 

There should be no surprise when we see vehement popular 
protests against the aggression of monopolists, or the organiza- 
tion of new parties designed to make resistance to it at one point 
or another. The so-called People’s party would not have polled 
1,000,000 votes at the election of 1892, or 1,800,000 in 1894, with- 
out some reason. ‘There must have been 


REAL EVILS TO BE REMEDIED. 


My distinguished friend, Mr. Charles Emory Smith, who ad- 
dressed the members of the State Legislature last Wednesday 
evening, says that the real cause of the decline in farm products 
is cheap land, cheap transportation and cheap labor in competi- 
tion, which have brought down farmer’s prices, and he asserts 
that we would find no remedy in the free coinage of silver, which 
would enhance the cost of everything the farmer buys and leave 
him exposed to the same deadly competition in the markets of 
the world. His interest lies not in going down to the silver level, 
but in lifting silver up to the normal level. 

In discussing the correctness of his version, showing why 
farm products have declined in prices, I will first take the land 
prices : 

Laid in Texas for grazing and farming purposes can be 
bought from $1.50 to $5 per acre, all you want ; the same can be 
bought in any of the farming districts of the South and West. 
Large quantities of land are rented, to my knowledge, for farm 
purposes, for 20 cents per acre and many are rented for even less. 

I know of one tract of 70,000 acres that is rented for the 
amount of taxes levied by the State, which is not a half cent an 
acre. 

I am interested in a farm in the State of Indiana, 640 acres, 
which sold twenty years ago for $25 per acre; we had an 
assigned mortgage on the farm for $10,000, as security for a debt 
of $5,000. There were good farm buildings on it, including tene- 
ment, barn and stables, which cost at least $5,000 to erect. We 
have had this farm for sale for the past five years, and the best 
offer we can get is $3.50 per acre. I don’t think my friend Smith 
can find any land whose fertility will in any way approach the 
land in the United States, as cheap in any other portion of the 
world. Mr. Smith quotes from official documents the shrinkage 
in the value of the farm products, as follows: ‘‘The farm pro- 
ducts, taking them altogether—wheat, corn, lard, butter and every- 
thing else—is 26,'; per cent., and the reduction on the articles 





in what he buys.’’ And from that statement he actually attempts 
to show that while the farmer loses 26 per cent. on the value of 


being 55 per cent. cheaper. Soin point of fact, from our friend 
Smith’s standpoint, the farmers area happy and prosperous people. 

I had occasion some days ago to take up the subject of food 
products, and amongst the many articles that came under my 
notice was one on the subjectof mutton: A farmer in one of the 
Western States shipped 700 sheep to Chicago, thinking perhaps he 
could realize sufficient money to meet his pressing needs; after 
their arrival the consignees sold them, and when the freight, ter- 
minal and other charges were deducted he was $76 in debt. 

Another farmer wrote, only a few days ago, to a prominent 
wool commission house in this city, asking if they would not ad- 
vance him sufficient money to pay the shearmen to shear his 
sheep; that he had sold all he could sell, had done all he 
could do to get it, and applied to them as a last resort. He said: 
‘*T appeal to you, and if you send it to me I will ship you my 
wool as soon as shorn.’’ ; 

Beef and mutton were never so dear as now, yet the cattle on 
the farm were never so cheap. The whole food product is in the 
hands of a few men, who fix the prices both to buy and sell and 
whose business ramifications are in every city of the Union. 

To remedy this evil, for evil it is, is to put our monetary sys- 
tem in such a condition that the rich will not absorb all the wealth 
of the country at the expense of the producing classes, who are 
gradually getting poorer. 

It is unnecessary to make further comparison of the values o. 
farm products since 1880 to the present time. It was at that 
period that the tendency of the fall in prices became apparent, but 
only in the past few years did it become acute and so far-reaching 
in its effects. The economic policy of the Republican party had 
kept the foreign floodgates. partially closed; but soon after the 
election of President Cleveland, and his party came into control, 
the commercial brakes were applied, and up to the present have 
not been relaxed. During and just about the time that the 
McKinley law was in the hands of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, was 
in one of the committee-rooms and the effects of the bill were being, 
discussed by the various members of the government. He called 
attention to the many features of the bill that ‘‘would give more 
to many of the foreign countries than we could possibly get from 
them.’’ He said: ‘‘ Why give this without return to us? It is 
time we had an American policy; our intercourse with foreign 
nations must be reciprocal.’’ And it was so placed in the act of 
1890, which extended our commerce both at home and abroad. 
In discussing 

THE BIMETALLIC QUESTION 


he said: ‘‘On the much-vexed and long-mooted question as to 
bimetallic or monometallic standard, my own views are sufficiently 
indicated in the remarks I have made. I believe thestruggle now 
going on in this country and in other countries for a single gold 
standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster in and 
throughout the commercial world. The destruction of silver as 
money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a 
ruinous effect on all forms of property, except those investments 
which yield a fixed return in money. ‘These would be enormously 
enhanced in value and would gain a disproportionate and unfair 
advantage over every other species of property. If, as the most 
reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or 
bullion in the world, very equally divided between gold and 
silver, it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money 
without results which will prove distressing to millions and 
utterly disastrous to tens of thousands.”’ 

Again he said: ‘‘I believe gold and silver coin to be the 
money of the Constitution ; indeed, the money of the American 
people anterior to the Constitution, which the great organic law 
recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power 
was conferred on Congress to declare either metal should not be 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to 
demonetize either. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I 
am in favor of remonetizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, 
I am in favor of ordering it to be resumed; I am in favor of 
having it enlarged.”’ 

When the then living statesman made these statements we had 
not felt the full force of the contraction period. His prophetic utter- 
ances on this occasion, as to the wisdom of the reciprocal clause 
of the act of 1890, have come to a full fruition. His policy was 
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the American policy, to build up and encourage the domestic and 
foreign commerce of America for the American people. 


I have shown you what Sherman said of the contraction of the | 


currency in 1869, during a period of inflation, when the country had 
just emerged from a most cruel and merciless war—a war costing 
about five thousand million of dollars, the financiering of which was 
done with our own people. No syndicate of foreign bankers would 
underwrite us then; we were left to our own resources ; the pro- 
ducts of the soil furnished the sinews of war; what bonds were 
bought for European investors were at about 30 cents on the dollar 
for gold. ‘The government did not default then ; it will not do it 
now. 

We increased our material resources in a marvelous way ; we 
connected the Atlantic and Pacific oceans with bands of iron ; we 


showed the world a lesson in finance; we had men who rose to the | 


wants of thecountry. We hada Lincoln, and a Grant: a Lincoln 
who would not swap horses in the middle of a stream; a Grant 
who was so tenacious that he never knew defeat. Our flag was 
respected both on land and sea. And during that period we 
shipped nearly a thousand millions of gold to Europe. 

There was neither gold or silver in our domestic enterprise ; 
we had to have an American policy then and we demand one now. 
We borrowed the money from the people for all our internal im- 
provements ; we can doso again. We want 


MORE AMERICANS AND LESS ANGLO-AMERICANS. 


We want the Republican platform of 1892 carried out. We 
want gold and silver at parity with each other. We want honest 
money and honest men to administer the affairs of this great 
nation. We want a tariff so adjusted that it will raise all the 
revenue required and will meet the wants of the people. We want 
to pay as we go. We don’t want our debt increased. We don’t 
want to sell bonds at 104 when they are worth 120. No political 
party can live and issue United States bonds in times of profound 
peace. We don’t want a Secretary of the Treasury who cannot 
tell the difference between a deficit and a surplus, nor do we want 
another Democratic Congress. 

And I don’t want you to think I have come here to advocate 
any measure that will, in my judgment, be other than beneficial 
to the people of this country. Our interests are identical only in 
degree, and if the people of the Middle and Eastern States don’t 
agree to make the proper and desirable changes in the condition 
of affairs, the West and Southern States will. They will deter- 
mine and formulate such laws as in their judgment will meet the 
necessities of the times. 

I am neither an alarmist nor a pessimist on the financial 
questions. I present them as they appear to me in my daily busi- 
ness intercourse with the people of the various sections of our 
country. Iam not one of those who prefer to keep the country 
waiting until such times as one-half of our producers are bank- 
rupt. Our interest charges, certainly increasing, will become so 
onerous that the principal must be sacrificed. The great question 
of the day is the money question, and I am quite sure when the 
time arrives we will have men in the great Republican party to 
meet the issue and formulate such laws as will meet the wants of 
the people. It is the only logical party for this purpose. No 
candidate aspiring for the Presidency can afford to be misunder- 
stood on the finaneial question. 

What I have stated are thoughts that occur to me, and 
which should be met by 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION : 


first. Formulate such laws as will increase the revenue of 
the country so as to meet its necessities, and protect the 
farmer as well as the manufacturer. 


Second. So amend the Interstate Commerce law that it will 
prevent overcapitalization, and enact such other safeguards 
as have been suggested. 


Third. Amend our National Bank law to meet the wants of 
the people, so that it will not be a law for contraction, but 
one for legitimate banking, making it impossible for stock 
or other manipulators to make currency scarce, creating 
panics and widespread disaster throughout the land ; 
enact a law that will aid and foster the legitimate business 
interests of the country, but surrounded by all the present 
safeguards. 


Fourth. ‘The United States Government should use all 
efforts with foreign governments and make such laws as 
will put silver in its proper position, coequal with gold, 

for the currency of the world. 


| 
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If such laws are formulated by the incoming Congress, 
showing what the Republican party will do when it gets full con- 
trol of the government, it will be much easier to elect the next 
President than if no remedial legislation is attempted. 

We are all interested in the prosperity of our country, and 
we do not always see things in the same light; but I feel 
assured that with a proper man at the helm to guide the Ship of 
State, we not only will get out of this ‘‘ slough of despond,”’ 
but will see brighter and more prosperous times. In the mean- 
time many will fall by the wayside. I hope, however, to see the 
happy fruition, and with the indomitable spirit of the American 
people there will be no such word as fail. 

In conclusion I beg you to 


CONSIDER WELL THE SITUATION 


that confronts the country and the Republican party. We must 
not forget that protection and bimetallism are twin brothers ; that 
one without the other cannot bring us to solid ground, cannot 
restore our prosperity, for neither alone can give constant employ- 
ment to our people or develop our resources. Should the Repub- 
lican party go into the campaign of 1896 for protection, as we 
understand protection, and for the single standard of gold for gold- 
monometallism, I believe defeat will come to that party no matter 
who may be its Presidential candidate. 

The Republican party must declare for an American policy— 
industrial, financial and commercial. The platform must be one 
that cannot be misunderstood. The protection it proclaims must 
be for the people and not for individual advantage of any citizen 
or combination, and above all it must not be sectional. The 
financial policy it proclaims must make sure the full restoration 
of silver as money side by side with gold. 

It must make sure that current expenses of the government 
will be met from revenues received from duties upon imports and 
from taxes on alcohol, beer and tobacco, and not by an increase of 
the public debt from the sale of government bonds. 

The country needs and will have such a policy and such a 
candidate as I have spoken of. I hope and believe the political 
leaders will understand the real condition of our affairs and that 
they will recognize the fact that the people not only under- 
stand the situation and the cause of it, but that they know what 
the remedy is. If the leaders do, there can be no mistake made 
in the declaration of principles or in the nominations for President 
and Vice-President. 

I believe the labor classes in the Eastern section of the coun 
try intend to vote for bimetallism and protection, and I know 
that when these men (a large majority of our people here) vote 
with the agricultural classes of the West, and South there will be 
no question of the outcome of any election. Recognizing this 
fact and believing in the wisdom of the policy, I urge upon the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania action that will demonstrate to 
the whole country that they recognize that their interests and 
those of the wage-earning and agricultural classes are one and the 
same. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 
HE emigration from Ireland last year is the lowest recorded 
since the collection of returns commenced in 1851. 


* 4° 


tngland is unwilling to hold on to Cyprus and afraid to let 
go. Cyprus is declared to be a burden and a nuisance. 


KK 


A foreign correspondent writes to a Western newspaper that 
the Queen Regent of Spain has the shadow of a mustache above 
her mouth. She certainly needs a stiff upper lip at present. 


Paris cab fares are to be changed. Fora short drive of a 
quarter of an hour only, one franc will be charged, while for a 
longer drive the former tariff of a franc and a half will be 
retained. 


The late French Duke de Noailles was one of the sur- 
viving adherents of the old veg?me in France. He had intellec- 
tual as well as social claims on fame, and he was an unusually 
good example of a duke as French dukes go nowadays. 


Mr. Dymoke Tyrwhitt, the last hereditary champion of Eng- 
land, died recently. 


It was his office at a coronation to ride 
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But suppose we could not keep the two metals at parity, and 
we should be compelled to go ona silver basis, we would be in 


the same position as we arenow. We have about the same quan- | 
tity of gold and silver; the former, temporarily, would probably | 


be at a premium, as it is to-day, if measured by the purchasing 
power of wheat and other products, but the enforced use of silver 
would very soon enhance its value to a parity of gold in the same 
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which the farmer buys in all that enters into his household expen- 
ses is 55,45 per cent. So while the farmer suffers this decline of 
26 per cent. in what he sells, he has the advantage of 55 per cent. 
in what he buys.’’ And from that statement he actually attempts 
to show that while the farmer loses 26 per cent. on the value of 


| his products, he gains more than this by the articles he buys as 


ratio in which gold is enhanced to-day. But this hypothesis of | 


the case I feel sure will not occur. But suppose it should; it 
would therefore tend to compel the future development of this 
country by the forces (money and men) already here. 

It would start up all precious metal mining, gold and silver, 
and make active all of the industries connected therewith. 

It would give us a broader basis in bulk and value for our 
paper money and credits than to rest on gold alone. 

It would, therefore, tend to support prices, and to encourage 
commercial and industrial activity. 

It would greatly increase the protective force of whatever 
import duties we maintained on foreign goods. There can be no 
recovery in prices until people appreciate that the quantity of 
money affects the prices of all kinds of property other than debts, 
and until they are willing to adopt the only remedy open to them, 
to wit, the unlimited coinage of gold and silver. The general level 
of prices of all staple articles and property (other than debts of 
solvent debtors) depends on the quantity of money compared with 
the work to be done by it. 

The growth of business and population requires an increase 
of the supply of money. The value of money in gold-standard 
countries rendered the maintenance of the former range of prices 
impossible, and therefore this gold contraction has carried in its 
train widespread national disaster in America, England, and in all 
other gold countries. 

The American people have had to endure much greater loss, 
privation and distress than the people of England have had to 
submit to, because they are more generally engaged in agriculture. 
There can be no question that all populations, the products of 
whose industry have been rated in gold money, have had to pass 
through a period of depression and impoverishment without par- 
allel since before the gold discoveries in 1849, and the distress is 
at present more severe than ever. 

There should be no surprise when we see vehement popular 
protests against the aggression of monopolists, or the organiza- 
tion of new parties designed to make resistance to it at one point 
or another. The so-called People’s party would not have polled 
1,000,000 votes at the election of 1892, or 1,800,000 in 1894, with- 
out some reason. There must have been 


REAL EVILS TO BE REMEDIED. 


My distinguished friend, Mr. Charles Emory Smith, who ad- 
dressed the members of the State Legislature last Wednesday 
evening, says that the real cause of the decline in farm products 
is cheap land, cheap transportation and cheap labor in competi- 
tion, which have brought down farmer’s prices, and he asserts 
that we would find no remedy in the free coinage of silver, which 
would enhance the cost of everything the farmer buys and leave 
him exposed to the same deadly competition in the markets of 
the world. His interest lies not in going down to the silver level, 
but in lifting silver up to the normal level. 

In discussing the correctness of his version, showing why 
farm products have declined in prices, I will first take the land 
prices : 

Land in Texas for grazing and farming purposes can be 
bought from $1.50 to $5 per acre, all you want; the same can be 
bought in any of the farming districts of the South and West. 
Large quantities of land are rented, to my knowledge, for farm 
purposes, for 20 cents per acre and many are rented for even less. 

I know of one tract of 70,000 acres that is rented for the 
amount of taxes levied by the State, which is not a half cent an 
acre. 

I am interested in a farm in the State of Indiana, 640 acres, 
which sold twenty years ago for $25 per acre; we had an 
assigned mortgage on the farm for $10,000, as security for a debt 
of $5,000. There were good farm buildings on it, including tene- 
ment, barn and stables, which cost at least $5,000 to erect. We 
have had this farm for sale for the past five years, and the best 
offer we can get is $3.50 per acre. I don’t think my friend Smith 
can find any land whose fertility will in any way approach the 
land in the United States, as cheap in any other portion of the 
world. Mr. Smith quotes from official documents the shrinkage 
in the value of the farm products, as follows: ‘‘The farm pro- 
ducts, taking them altogether—wheat, corn, lard, butter and every- 
thing else—is 26;'; per cent., and the reduction on the articles 





being 55 per cent. cheaper. So in point of fact, from our friend 
Smith’s standpoint, the farmers area happy and prosperous people. 

I had occasion some days ago to take up the subject of food 
products, and amongst the many articles that came under my 
notice was one on the subjectof mutton: A farmer in one of the 

Vestern States shipped 700 sheep to Chicago, thinking perhaps he 
could realize sufficient money to meet his pressing needs; after 
their arrival the consignees sold them, and when the freight, ter- 
minal and other charges were deducted he was $76 in debt. 

Another farmer wrote, only a few days ago, to a prominent 
wool commission house in this city, asking if they would not ad- 
vance him sufficient money to pay the shearmen to shear his 
sheep; that he had sold all he could sell, had done all he 
could do to get it, and applied to them as a last resort. He said: 
‘‘T appeal to you, and if you send it to me I will ship you my 
wool as soon as shorn.’’ . 

Beef and mutton were never so dear as now, yet the cattle on 
the farm were never so cheap. The whole food product is in the 
hands of a few men, who fix the prices both to buy and sell and 
whose business ramifications are in every city of the Union. 

To remedy this evil, for evil it is, is to put our monetary sys- 
tem in such a condition that the rich will not absorb all the wealth 
of the country at the expense of the producing classes, who are 
gradually getting poorer. 

It is unnecessary to make further comparison of the values o. 
farm products since 1880 to the present time. It was at that 
period that the tendency of the fall in prices became apparent, but 
only in the past few years did it become acute and so far-reaching 
in its effects. The economic policy of the Republican party had 
kept the foreign floodgates. partially closed; but soon after the 
election of President Cleveland, and his party came into control, 
the commercial brakes were applied, and up to the present have 
not been relaxed. During and just about the time that the 
McKinley law was in the hands of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, the Hon. James G. Blaine, then Secretary of State, was 
in one of the committee-rooms and the effects of the bill were being, 
discussed by the various members of the government. He called 
attention to the many features of the bill that ‘‘would give more 
to many of the foreign countries than we could possibly get from 
them.’’ He said: ‘‘ Why give this without return to us? It is 
time we had an American policy; our intercourse with foreign 
nations must be reciprocal.’’ And it was so placed in the act of 
1890, which extended our commerce both at home and abroad. 
In discussing 

THE BIMETALLIC QUESTION 


he said: ‘‘On the much-vexed and long-mooted question as to 
bimetallic or monometallic standard, my own views are sufficiently 
indicated in the remarks I have made. I believe thestruggle now 
going on in this country and in other countries for a single gold 
standard would, if successful, produce widespread disaster in and 
throughout the commercial world. ‘The destruction of silver as 
money and establishing gold as the sole unit of value must have a 
ruinous effect on all forms of property, except those investments 
which yield a fixed return in money. These would be enormously 
enhanced in value and would gain a disproportionate and unfair 
advantage over every other’ species of property. If, as the most 
reliable statistics affirm, there are nearly $7,000,000,000 of coin or 
bullion in the world, very equally divided between gold and 
silver, it is impossible to strike silver out of existence as money 
without results which will prove distressing to millions and 
utterly disastrous to tens of thousands.”’ 

Again he said: ‘‘I believe gold and silver coin to be the 
money of the Constitution ; indeed, the money of the American 
people anterior to the Constitution, which the great organic law 
recognized as quite independent of its own existence. No power 
was conferred on Congress to declare either metal should not be 
money. Congress has, therefore, in my judgment, no power to 
demonetize either. If, therefore, silver has been demonetized, I 
am in favor of remonetizing it. If its coinage has been prohibited, 
I am in favor of ordering it to be resumed; I am in favor of 
having it enlarged.’’ 

When the then living statesman made these statements we had 
not felt the full force of the contraction period. His prophetic utter- 
ances on this occasion, as to the wisdom of the reciprocal clause 
of the act of 1890, have come to a full fruition. His policy was 
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the American policy, to build up and encourage the domestic and 
foreign commerce of America for the American people. 

I have shown you what Sherman said of the contraction of the 
currency in 1869, during a period of inflation, when the country had 


just emerged from a most cruel and merciless war—a war costing | 


about five thousand million of dollars, the financiering of which was 
done with ourown people. No syndicate of foreign bankers would 
underwrite us then; we were left to our own resources ; the pro- 
ducts of the soil furnished the sinews of war; what bonds were 
bought for European investors were at about 30 cents on the dollar 
for gold. The government did not default then ; it will not do it 
now. 

We increased our material resources in a marvelous way ; we 
connected the Atlantic and Pacific oceans with bands of iron ; we 
showed the world a lesson in finance ; we had men who rose to the 
wants of thecountry. We hada Lincoln, and a Grant: a Lincoln 
who would not swap horses in the middle of a stream; a Grant 
who was so tenacious that he never knew defeat. Our flag was 
respected both on land and sea. And during that period we 
shipped nearly a thousand millions of gold to Europe. 

There was neither gold or silver in our domestic enterprise ; 
we had to have an American policy then and we demand one now. 
We borrowed the money from the people for all our internal im- 
provements ; we can doso again. We want 


MORE AMERICANS AND LESS ANGLO-AMERICANS. 


We want the Republican platform of 1892 carried out. We 
want gold and silver at parity with each other. We want honest 
money and honest men to administer the affairs of this great 
nation. We want a tariff so adjusted that it will raise all the 
revenue required and will meet the wants of the people. We want 
to pay as we go. We don’t want our debt increased. We don’t 
want to sell bonds at 104 when they are worth 120. No political 
party can live and issue United States bonds in times of profound 
peace. We don’t want a Secretary of the Treasury who cannot 
tell the difference between a deficit and a surplus, nor do we want 
another Democratic Congress. 

And I don’t want you to think I have come here to advocate 
any measure that will, in my judgment, be other than beneficial 
to the people of this country. Our interests are identical only in 
degree, and if the people of the Middle and Eastern States don’t 
agree to make the proper and desirable changes in the condition 
of affairs, the West and Southern States will. They will deter- 
mine and formulate such laws as in their judgment will meet the 
necessities of the times. 

I am neither an alarmist nor a pessimist on the financial 
questions. I present them as they appear to me in my daily busi- 
ness intercourse with the people of the various sections of our 
country. Iam not one of those who prefer to keep the country 
waiting until such times as one-half of our producers are bank- 
rupt. Our interest charges, certainly increasing, will become so 
onerous that the principal must be sacrificed. The great question 
of the day is the money question, and I am quite sure when the 
time arrives we will have men in the great Republican party to 
meet the issue and formulate such laws as will meet the wants of 
the people. It is the only logical party for this purpose. No 
candidate aspiring for the Presidency can afford to be misunder- 
stood on the finaneial question. 

What I have stated are thoughts that occur to me, and 
which should be met by 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION : 


first. Formulate such laws as will increase the revenue of 
the country so as to meet its necessities, and protect the 
farmer as well as the manufacturer. 


Second. So amend the Interstate Commerce law that it will 
prevent overcapitalization, and enact such other safeguards 
as have been suggested. 


Third. Amend our National Bank law to meet the wants of 
the people, so that it will not be a law for contraction, but 
one for legitimate banking, making it impossible for stock 
or other manipulators to make currency scarce, creating 
panics and widespread disaster throughout the land; 
enact a law that will aid and foster the legitimate business 
interests of the country, but surrounded by all the present 
safeguards. 


Fourth. The United States Government should use all 
efforts with foreign governments and make such laws as 
will put silver in its proper position, coequal with gold, 

for the currency of the world. 


| 


| 
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If such laws are formulated by the incoming Congress, 
showing what the Republican party will do when it gets full con- 
trol of the government, it will be much easier to elect the next 
President than if no remedial legislation is attempted. 

We are all interested in the prosperity of our country, and 
we do not always see things in the same light; but I feel 
assured that with a proper man at the helm to guide the Ship of 
State, we not only will get out of this ‘‘ slough of despond,”’ 
but will see brighter and more prosperous times. In the mean- 
time many will fall by the wayside. I hope, however, to see the 
happy fruition, and with the indomitable spirit of the American 
people there will be no such word as fail. 

In conclusion I beg you to 


CONSIDER WELL THE SITUATION 


that confronts the country and the Republican party. We must 
not forget that protection and bimetallism are twin brothers ; that 
one without the other cannot bring us to solid ground, cannot 
restore our prosperity, for neither alone can give constant employ- 
ment to our people or develop our resources. Should the Repub- 
lican party go into the campaign of 1896 for protection, as we 
understand protection, and for the single standard of gold for gold- 
monometallism, I believe defeat will come to that party no matter 
who may be its Presidential candidate. 

The Republican party must declare for an American policy 
industrial, financial and commercial. The platform must be one 
that cannot be misunderstood. The protection it proclaims must 
be for the people and not for individual advantage of any citizen 
or combination, and above all it must not be sectional. The 
financial policy it proclaims must make sure the full restoration 
of silver as money side by side with gold. 

It must make sure that current expenses of the government 
will be met from revenues received from duties upon imports and 
from taxes on alcohol, beer and tobacco, and not by an increase of 
the public debt from the sale of government bonds. 

The country needs and will have such a policy and sucha 
candidate as I have spoken of. I hope and believe the political 
leaders will understand the real condition of our affairs and that 
they will recognize the fact that the people not only under- 
stand the situation and the cause of it, but that they know what 
the remedy is. If the leaders do, there can be no mistake made 
in the declaration of principles or in the nominations for President 
and Vice-President. 

I believe the labor classes in the Eastern section of the coun 
try intend to vote for bimetallism and protection, and I know 
that when these men (a large majority of our people here) vote 
with the agricultural classes of the West, and South there will be 
no question of the outcome of any election. Recognizing this 
fact and believing in the wisdom of the policy, I urge upon the 
manufacturers of Pennsylvania action that will demonstrate to 
the whole country that they recognize that their interests and 
those of the wage-earning and agricultural classes are one and the 
same. 





FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 
HE emigration from Ireland last year is the lowest recorded 
since the collection of returns commenced in 1851. 


kk 


England is unwilling to hold on to Cyprus and afraid to let 
go. Cyprus is declared to be a burden and a nuisance. 
* 
Kk 
A foreign correspondent writes to a Western newspaper that 
the Queen Regent of Spain has the shadow of a mustache above 
her mouth. She certainly needs a stiff upper lip at present. 


Paris cab fares are to be changed. Fora short drive of a 
quarter of an hour only, one france will be charged, while for a 
longer drive the former tariff of a franc and a half will be 
retained. 


* x 


* 


* 

The late French Duke de Noailles was one of the sur- 
viving adherents of the old regime in France. He had intellec- 
tual as well as social claims on fame, and he was an unusually 
good example of a duke as French dukes go nowadays. 

* 


Mr. Dymoke Tyrwhitt, the last hereditary champion of Eng- 
land, died recently. It was his office at a coronation to ride 
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equipped in full armor into Westminster Hall and challenge any- 
one who refused to take oath to the sovereign. His everyday 
business was more prosaic ; he was assistant manager of a rail- 
road. 





Irish is spreading in the schools of Ireland; 1,051 candidates 
presented themselves for examination in their native tongue last 
year as compared with 831 the year before. The number of 
schoolmasters who obtained certificates to teach Irish doubled. 
Irish was taught in eleven new Board schools, and the sale of 
books of the Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language 
was greatly increased. 

* 

A London firm of clerical tailors has sent out this circular: 
‘‘ At the request of many of our customers we have added to our 
old-established clergy clothing and church furnishing business a 
department for the sale, purchase, or exchange of advowsons. A 
careful recister is kept, and we shall be glad to receive commis- 
sions of give information at all times. The above division of our 
business will include a record of curates desiring change and in- 
cumbents requiring temporary or permanent help.”’ 


At Dashour, twenty miles south of Cairo, the graves of two 
princesses of the Twelfth Dynasty, more than four thousand years 
ago, were discovered intact a little while ago. The coffins had 
decayed and the mummies crumbled to dust as soon as an attempt 
was made to remove them, but on the head of each was a golden 
coronet looking as fresh as the day it was made. One was a 
wreath of forget-me-nots with Maltese crosses at intervals made 
of precious stones ; the other coronet contained a socket in which 
was inserted a spray of flowers made of jewels, with leaves and 
stems of gold. Besides these there were necklaces, bracelets, 
armlets, anklets, daggers and charms. 


SURELY BEST. 


FTER singing, silence ; after roses, thorns ; 

All the blackest midnights built o’er golden morns 
After flowering, fading; bitter after sweet ; 
Yellow, withered stubble after waving wheat. 


After green, the drooping of the shriveled leaf, 
Like the sudden lopping of some dear belief ; 
After gurgling waters, dry, unsightly beds; 
After exultation, lowly-hanging heads. 


So I shrink and shiver at your proffered kiss, 
Knowing pain must follow on the heel of bliss ; 
Knowing loss must find me sleeping on your breast, 
Leave me while you love ne—this is surely best. 


Like a blushless flower left upon its stem, 
Swecetening the thickness of the forest’s hem ; 

Like a hidden fountain, never touched his lips; 
Like an unknown ocean, never sailed by ships. 
Thus I shall be fairer to your untried thought 
Than if all my living into yours were wrought : 
Hearts’ dreams are the sweetest in the lonely nest ; 
Leave me while you love me—this is surely best! 


AMONG THE PREACHERS. 








(be Rev. Dr. George Thomas Dowling, who used to be 
pastor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, in Cleveland, 
recently officiated in that city as an Episcopal clergyman. 
* 
* 


The Roman Catholic church of St. Benedict, New York 
City, which was established as a Roman Catholic Church, and 
was purchased with the help of a legacy of $35,000, left for such 
purpose by a friend of the colored people, is for sale. 


| 
K 


The board of education of Ansonia, Conn., having asked 
the clergymen of all denominations to unite in recommending a 
suitable form of prayer for opening the schools, all the Protestant 
and Catholic pastors joined in recommending the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer as found in the sixth chapter of St. Matthew. 


Roman Catholics in this country are making great prepara- 


tions for the expected visit of the Rev. Matthias Raus, Superior- 
xeneral and Rector Major of the Redemptorist Order, introduced 
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in this country in 1832. ‘The Superior-General, who is very in- 
fluential with the Pope, was born in Luxemburg, Germany, in 
1829, and has held many responsible offices. 





The Washington Conference, which met in Richmond, Va., 
recently, Bishop Mallallieu presiding, was held in a large three- 
story brick building, which is the property of the United Order of 
True Reformers, an association composed entirely of colored people. 
On the first floor is a bank, the officers of which all belong to the 
African race. Upon the third floor is a large audience-room, seat- 
ing 600 or 7oo people. In this hall the conference held its 
Upon its walls banners and various devices are hung. 
One of them reads: ‘‘ 1860—Slaves ; 1890—Bankers.”’ 

OK 


sessions. 


In referring to a rumor that Bishop William Taylor, in charge 
of the Methodist missions in Africa, is of colored origin, the Ch7is- 


| tian cldvocate of this city, says: ‘‘’The ancestors of Bishop Taylor 


came from County Armagh, Ireland, to the State of Virginia. 
His complexion is naturally very fair. The first time we eversaw 


| him, in the State of Delaware, preaching at Red Lion Camp 


Meeting, he was almost as white as the symbolic lily. Frequent 


| travel and long residence in the tropics have given his features a 


| darker cast. 


Probably these persons have confounded Bishop 
William Taylor with the late Marshall W. Taylor, who was nomi- 
nated for Bishop of Africa in the General Conference of 1884, 


| prior to the whirlwind of approbation which swept William 





Taylor into that position.’’ 
*K OK 


We asked an old colored preacher the other day how his 
church was getting on, and his answer was, ‘‘ Mighty poor, mighty 
poor, brudder.’’ We ventured to ask the trouble, and he replied, 
‘* De ’cieties, de 'cieties. Dey is just drawin’ all the fatness and 
marrow outen the body and bone of the blessed Lord’s body. We 
can’t do nuffin without de ’ciety. Dar is the Lincum ’Ciety, wid 
Sister Jones an’ Brudder Brown to run it. Sister Williams mus’ 
march right in front of de Daughters of Rebecca. Den dar is de 
Dorcases, the Marthas, de Daughters of Ham and de Liberian 
Ladies.’’ ‘*‘ Well, you have your brethren to help in church,’’ we 
suggested. ‘‘ No, sah. Dar am de Masons, de Odd Fellows, de 
Sons of Ham and de Oklahoma Promis’ Land Pilgrims. Why, 
brudder, by the time de brudders an’ sisters pay all de dues, an’ 
tend all de meetings, dere is nuffin left for Mount Pisgah Church 
but jist de cob. De co’n has all been shelled off and frowed to 
de speckled chickens.’’—//dle Reader. 


7 OPICS OF THE TIMES. 


RIGHT YOU ARE. 





Salt Lake City Tribune. 

There is a vast difference between politicians’ demands and 
the people’s demands. 

Ek 
WHAT ABOUT THE WHOLE COUNTRY? 

Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. : 

The West and the South will have to snuggle up together 
under the same political bed clothes. 
KK 


* 
AND THE WAR CONTINUES. 
Philadelphia North American. 
Why disguise the fact? The American people are with Cuba 
and against Spain, and that settles it. 
* 2k 
CONFIRMED BY THE COURT. 
Indianapolis News. 
The advice once given by General Ben Butler to place your 
investments in real estate appears sound. 
2k 


PHILADELPHIA’S DRINKING WATER. 
Philadelphia Record. 
If the city can’t afford to sand filter the water, she might at 
least sieve the most of the mud out of it. 


OF COURSE THEY DO. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


The city of Tokio has 400 daily newspapers. The Japanese 


read all the news, and they fight the better for knowing what is 
going on. 
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AN EMPTY EXCHEQUER? 
Philadelphia North American. 
After the labor leaders have finished their fight over the 
Knights of Labor bone, the members of the order can take what is 
left. 


AN INTOLERABLE NUISANCE. 
New York Tribune. 
Bicycle riders who persist in racing in city streets ought to 
be punished. ‘They are a nuisance, and the enemies of all wheel- 
men who keep within their rights. 


* 
* 


HOW MEN DO CHANGE! 
Danville (Pa.) National Record. 
Mr. Benjamin Harrison is liable to bob up at any moment a 
free coinage man. He was for silver in 1888, when he was a 
candidate, but after he took his seat he was a red-hot goldbug. 





LOORS A LITTLE THAT 
Moorhead (Minn.) News. 

The time has apparently come that was prophesied by Job 
when he said: ‘‘ Yea, the Almighty shall be thy defense and thou 
shalt have plenty of silver.’’ This nation has such an over- 
abundance of silver that it despises and rejects it; calls it cheap 
and nasty ; a debased metal only fit for heathen nations to use, 
and shuts her mints against it. 

* x 


WILL THE TRUTH BE TOLD? 
New York World. 

Secretary Morton has done well in taking steps to find out 
from official sources ‘‘what diminution, if any, there is in the 
cattle supply of the United States,’’ and also as to the truth of the 
charge that a cattle trust is ‘‘ putting up the price of beef products 
while it is putting down the per capita prices of cattle.’ If the 
inquiry is thorough and honest the facts reported will be both 
timely and useful. 


WAY. 


# 


ONLY ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 
Saginaw Courier-Herald. 

It would seem a little anomalous that an Eastern banker 
would champion the free coinage of silver; yet, Wharton Barker, 
of the banking house of Barker & Co., Philadelphia, recently 
began the publication of a weekly newspaper, called THE 
AMERICAN, which is a consistent and earnest advocate of silver. 
It has already a circulation exceeding 10,000. 


7K 


WHERE I1T BELONGS. 
Salt Lake City Tribune. 

The A. P. A. party has carried Butte by 1,000 majority, it is 
announced. That is business. The A. P. A. party having openly 
entered the political field, it has just as much right there as the 
old Know-Nothing party—no less, no more. Its aims are the 
same, onlythe A. P. A.’s go further in their rancor against a class 
of their fellow-citizens than the old Know-Nothing party did. This 
open entrance of the A. P. A. party into the field as a separate 
party is precisely where we have insisted all along that the A. P. A. 
movement belongs. It is not Republican, not Democratic, not 
Populistic, not Prohibition; it has a creed of its own, separate 
from allthese. It is, in fact, a party by itself, and must stand by 
its own guns. Its members have no right at all of affiliation with 
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other parties, its candidates no claim on votes from members of | 


other parties. We are glad that this has at last been made clear. 


sb sb 
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WE ARE NOT MISTAKEN. 
Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. 

In commenting upon the election of Mr. Warwick to the 
Mayorality of Philadelphia, THE AMERICAN says: 

‘* Philadelphia, in electing him, has cut its city government 
free from all relations with the Quay machine. It is not impossi- 
ble that the example will be infectious, and that the Common- 
wealth will cast off a bondage which is sarctioned by no public 
services and no ability to render them, in the gentleman who has 
imposed it upon the State.”’ 

This is a pretty large result to have accomplished so easily 
and quickly in Philadelphia, and the suggestion as to the State is 
exceedingly bright. Congratulations and high hopes are due to 
Republicans and Republicanism if THE AMERICAN be not mis- 
taken or premature. 
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LETTERS FROM ABLE THINKERS WHO COMMEND “ THE AMERICAN” 


AND 1TS GOOD WORK 
APPRECIATIVE, 

I appreciate your paper very highly. 
M. J. CARROLL, Editor, /:ight-Hour Herald, Chicago. 


“2 





ALWAYS CLEAN. 
Tit AMERICAN is a very clean and ably edited journal. 
Rev. Wa. Lucas, Hastings, Neb. 


BEST OF ITS KIND. 
I deem it the best publication of the kind that I have seen. 
J. C. HATTABAUGH, Moscow, Idaho. 


WHAT HE ENJOYS. 
I appreciate THE AMERICAN and enjoy its contents, yet have 
not always agreed with it. 
REv. J. P. Morrat, Weatherly, Pa. 


ATTRACTIVE AND INSTRUCTIVE. 

THE AMERICAN is decidedly an instructive and attractive 
journal, with principles and a discussion of principles with which 
I am in entire accord. Rev. W. S. McKENzIs, Boston, Mass. 

ps 
LOYAL AND OUTSPOKEN. 

THE AMERICAN is a good periodical, voicing the sentiment of 
the loyal patriotic citizens of our Commonwealth ; outspoken on 
those vital topics that have reference to our financial problem, 
and so bold in its proclamation of those principles that are dis- 
tinctly American that I honor it in its position. 

Rev. A. S. Brown, Norwich, Conn. 


SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 


¢¢ PDTOMAINES ”’ are the poisons of putrefaction. They are 
always liable to occur in animal matter and especially in 
serum from the blood. Taken into the veins it is thought 
that they have an action similar to the venom of poisonous ser- 
pents, which some suppose to be a ptomaine. It is believed that 
the immediate cause of death in case of ptomaine poisoning is 
the disorganization of the fiber of the arteries. The action of 
ptomaines is often very rapid. 


mm 
Someone has suggested the sinking of a shaft 12,000 or 
15,000 feet into the earth for the purpose of utilizing the central 
heat of the globe. It is said that such a depth is by no means im- 
possible, with the improved machinery and advanced methods of 
the coming engineer. Water at a temperature of 200 degrees 
centigrade, which can, it is said, be obtained from these deep 
borings, would not only heat houses and public buildings, but 
would furnish power that could be utilized for many purposes. 


* 


Monazite, a new mineral, is in demand now at $150 per 
ton. Prospectors will do well to keep on the lookout for it. 
Chemically the mineral is a phosphate of cerium, lathanum, 
didymium and thorium—one buyer seeking it for the last- 
named metal. Physically it can be distinguished by its weight 
(specific gravity over five), its yellow to brown color, its infusi- 
bility, and its lively resinous luster, as well as by the persistent 
way in which it clings to the dish as a heavy sand, in panning off. 


Attar of roses is an oil made from rose leaves, and it comes 
largely from India and Constantinople. Of late years the Balkan 
provinces in Bulgaria have also been a great source of the supply. 
Nearly all the blossoms used are taken from a bushy variety of 
the damask rose, and the rest come from the white musk rose. 
Beginning in the last of May troops of boys and girls with 
baskets on their arms climb the long mountain slopes before sun- 
rise in the morning to gather the roses. It is important that they 
be picked while the dew is yet on thei, so that they will remain 
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fresh until they reach the distillery. The still-houses are mostly 
placed in the center of the great rose gardens, and as fast as the 
loads of blossoms are brought in they are placed in big, cool 
cellars. The stills are of tinned copper, with a miniature furnace 
underneath. About twenty-five pounds of fragrant blossoms are 
put into each of them, then water is added and the fires started. 
When about one fifth of the contents has been drawn over through 
a water-cooled worm the still is emptied and recharged, and the 
process is repeated until all of the morning’s harvest of roses has 
been used up. 

The first product is simply rose water like that the old-time 
housewife used to make in much the same way. This rose water 
is now returned to the still, and about one-third its bulk of 
‘second rose water’’ is drawn over. Throughout this liquid 
there are scattered little globules of a precious oily attar very 
sweet to smell. The distillate is now put into bottles, and the 
oil gradually comes to the top and is dipped out with a spoon. 
The attar costs about $6 an ounce, but this will not seem un- 
reasonable when it is known that 60,000 roses have been used for 
every ounce. 


CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 


A N eight foot coal vein has been struck in Boulder County, 


d Colorado. 
3k 


The Colar gold fields in India, produced 208,000 ounces last 
year, as against 210,000 in 1893. It is said that the yield per ton 
is greater than in the mines of the Transvaal, but that the ores 
are more refractory. 

United States Consul Germain, at Zurich, has reported to the 
State Department that American woodworking machinery and 
tools could be introduced in -Switzerland, if good expert agents, 
able to speak French and German, were sent out to visit the dif- 
ferent manufactories and shops. 

x 

A sample order for 20,000 tons of coal to be shipped to 
Mexico, and another almost as large to go to several points in 
Central America, were recently divided among the leading mines 
of the Fairmount region of West Virginia. The order came from 
a Baltimore concern, which is trying to introduce West Virginia 
and Maryland coal into Central and South America. 

ak wk 


A recent communication to the /vdustrial Reporter of Denver, 
Col., reports the finding of a 4-foot vein of exceedingly rich gold 
ore on the Eureka lease, about 100 feet west of the Nichols shaft 
house. The first piece of rock broken showed free gold and 
greatly elated the miners. Then another piece was broken, and to 
the amazement of the men it was even richer than the first. Then 
every piece was examined and not one could be found for an hour 
that did not show particles of the yellow metal. 


* 


*k 

The Supreme Court of Georgia held, in the recent case of 
Moss ¢/ a/. vs. Stokely, that a cotton factor, unless he has expressly 
or impliedly engaged to pay the drafts of a customer, is not liable 
in damages to the latter for refusing to pay his draft, even though 
the customer had in the factor’s hands funds sufficient to meet the 
same at the time it was presented; but that the contrary is true 
when, by express agreement or by necessary implication arising 
from the course of dealings between the parties, there is an under- 
taking or contract on the factor’s part to pay such drafts. 


ee 


The London Financial News says: ‘‘ For the tenth year in 
succession the British and American Mortgage Company pays 10 
per cent. and carries forward £900 more than at the close of 1893. 
As the business of lending on mortgage in the United States has 
been somewhat discredited through the suspension of several com- 
panies having American headquarters, the statement of the prin- 
ciples acted on by this English undertaking, which is prefixed to 
the annual report, may have a reassuring effect. No loan is 
made save on first mortgage, mines, mills, railways, canals, not 
to say churches and chapels, being expressly excluded as subjects, 
and each property is visited and examined by officials of the 
company before an advance, limited to from one-third to one-half 
the cash value, is made. ‘The company has an invested reserve of 
£92,200 and £7,800 in hand for immediate contingencies.’’ 





Wanamaker’s 


MEN’S TO-ORDER SHIRTS 


A well-dressed man can always 
be better dressed, and no article of 
his attire needs the hands and brains 
of skilled artists more than the shirt 
part. If one thing in this great 
store is pre-eminent, it is the mak- 
ing of fine Shirts carefully. There 
is absolutely no question of fit and 
workmanship; if there was this 
advertisement wouldn't have been 
written. 

See the display 

of new Cheviots 
of new Penangs 


of new Madras 
of new Percales 


we are making in one of the Chest- 
nut street windows. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


Ten to one when you read an ad- 
vertisement of Napkins you see 
them called ‘‘five-eighths’’ or 
‘‘three-quarters,’’ especially if 
they’re a little more skimpy than 
usual. Other measures are given 
quite as roundly. Do you think a 
store will treat you more fairly at 
the counters than in the papers ? 
No matter what the label says ; it’s 
what the yardstick proves. 
Napkins. 

Bleached heavy Scotch Damask Nap- 
kins, 20 inches, in a full range of 
excellent patterns, at $1.50a dozen. 

Fine quality Irish Bleached Dinner 
Napkins that should sell for $3, in 
many neat designs, but we say 
$2.25. 

Finest quality bleached double Satin 
Damask Napkins, Scotch Napkins, 
22 inches square, that were made 
to retail for $5, go at $3. 


Table Linen. 


Heavy well-made bleached Scotch 
Damask Table Linen, in several 
new and graceful patterns, 68 inches 
wide, at 8oc a yard. 

Fine bleached Scotch Double Damask 
Table Linen ; the designs are many 
and good, the price is just as 
tempting. $1 a yard. 

Very fine bleached Irish Double Satin 
Damask, 72 inches wide, in new 
and handsome patterns, at $1.50 a 
yard. 

Large Dinner Napkins to match, 
$5.50 a dozen. 

Hemstitched Dinner Cloths, with one 
dozen Napkins to match, $3.75 a 
set. 

Fringed Lunch and Tea Cloths, with 
colored borders, and one dozen 
Doylies to match, $2 a set. 

300 Fancy Five O’clock Tea Cloths, 
some with rows of drawn work and 
knotted fringe, others sewn fringe, 
are about half: 

41 in., $2.00 kind at $1.25 
58 in., $3.00 kind at $1.50 
65 in., $2.50 kind at $1.75 


Towels. 
Bleached heavy Irish Huckaback 
Towels, 19x39 in., 12%c. 
Extra heavy Oatmeal Towels, 20x41 
in., 14c each. Will give good 


wear. 

Bleached Turkish Bath Towels, gen- 
erous size, 15c each, $1.80 a dozen. 

Fine bleached Irish Huckaback 
Towels, white or colored borders, 
25c each ; many worth 35c. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 
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: THE ONLY way the 


average tailor finds out 3 
how stout is a_ stout 
man, is by taking his 
girth, The coat he 
makes might fit a barrel 
as well. 

That’s not our way. 
Send for the ‘*56-95” 
book. It tells what is, 


Tree. EE, O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


908 Walnut St. 














R ichard 
w—— (Campion 
WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 


No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARKER & COMPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. 


For Sale 








Denver Bonds and Mortgages 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,0000n a property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box 905, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How LONG. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S.. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver question presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40c. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 


1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 
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HOME HEALTH HINTS. 








INGWORMS will yieid to borax treatment. Apply a strong 
solution of borax three times a day ; also dust on the dry 
powder very often. 


ih 
Se 


One of the best and simplest disinfectants of the sickroom is 
ground coffee burned ona shovel, so as to fill the atmosphere 
of the room with its pungent, aromatic odor. If two red hot 
coals are placed on a fire shovel, and a teaspoonful of ground 
coffee is sprinkled over them at a time, using three teaspoonfuls 
in all, it will fill the room with its aroma, and it is said to have a 
hygienic effect, and at the same time to be very agreeable and 
soothing to a sick person where other disinfectants prove dis- 
agreeable. Most of the expensive disinfectants sold in the shops 
have no special power as such, but are simply deodorizers, the 
two being frequently confounded. 


** 


Here is an easily followed exercise in breathing: On rising 
rub the chest vigorously for a minute or two, on the front, sides 
and back, till the body is ina little glow. Then standing per- 
fectly erect, with the shoulders thrown back as far as they will 
go without effort, inflate the lungs to their fullest capacity by 
taking a long, deep breath, letting the air search out and fill the 
remote cells, filling and expanding the chest. Let the valve 
close, retaining the air fora few seconds, then let it pass out 
gradually, rest fora moment and repeat the experiment several 


times. 


¥* 


There are different ways of going upstairs. One can lean 
over, contract the chest, hoop the shoulders, bring each foot down 
like a hundred-ton weight and bend the whole body forward from 
the waist. If this is one’s way, it is no cause for wonder that one 
pants, porpoiselike at the thought of long stairs after the thirtieth 
year. But this was not the way which the physician, who says 
that going upstairs is good for women, has in mind. He means 
that they shall go up in the Delsartean way, namely: head erect, 
the chest fully expanded, the shoulders back, with no bend what- 
ever of the body at the waist, and putting the whole weight on 
the ball of the foot, not touching the step with the heel at all. 
If you assume this method of mounting stairs you are not dragging 
the body up, step by step, like a dead weight. There is a springi- 
ness felt at every footfall that, starting from the ball of the foot, 
runs up through the entire frame. ‘There is no fatigue; rather, 
almost, an exhilaration in the elastic series of movements. 

You doubt? ‘Try it hereafter and see for yourself. 





MEN YOU HEAR ABOUT. 








The Atlanta Constitution will be represented in Japan this 
summer by its Washington correspondent, E. W. Barrett. 


** 2k 
Darwin confessed that Shakespeare had no charm for him, 
and that he always liked a novel which had a pretty woman in it 
and ended happily. 
KF 
Rev. Sabine Baring,Gould, the author of the popular hymn, 
‘‘Onward, Christian Soldier,’’ is at once a country parson, a 
country squire, a lord of the manor, a sermon writer, a student 
of comparative theology, a popular novelist and a poet. 
3k 


General Maceo, the foremost leader of the Cuban insurgents, 
was prominent in the struggle for freedom made by Cuba twenty 
years ago. He is a tall man, modest and reserved in bearing. He 
is neat and quiet in his attire. His popularity with the Cuban 
patriots is great. He possesses the will-power and foresight of a 
born leader of men, and his influence is the greater from his per- 
fect self-control and conservatism. 


* 


William H. Gray, of the Andover Press, has been a printer 
for sixty-one years. He is able to set type in ten different 
languages, viz.: German, Greek, Syriac, Turkish, Arabic, Samar- 
itan, Ethiopic, Hebrew, Coptic and English. He is a very fair 
Greek scholar, and did a large amount of his studying at his case, 
with a sheet of his grammar tacked up beside him. Mr. Gray is 
now in his seventy-fourth year and getting rather frail. 
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. will reach the octogenarian stage. 





An English paper is quoted as saying that President Cleve- 
land has made arrangements for a yachting tour around the world 
as soon as his term of office expires. Mr. Benedict is said to be 
building a large yacht to carry a distinguished party, including 
Cleveland and Lamont, on a circumnavigating tour. The further 
statement is made that the tour will begin in 1897, and that the 
yacht will first go to England and from there to the Mediter- 
ranean. 


* 
RU 


Col. Wm. H. Vischer, the Chicago humorist, enjoys his 
reputation as one of the homeliest men in the country. ‘‘ When 
I was married,’’ he says, ‘‘ and had a little daughter, I had some 
one who really admired me. To her I wasan Apollo. One day 
Bill Nye was in my office with me and my little girl came in and 
began making loving to me, as was her way, calling me all sorts 
of sweet names. ‘ Nice papa,’ said she; ‘pretty papa.’ Nye 
turned around and said in his peculiar drawl: ‘ Vischer, are you 
trying to make a humorist out of that child ?’’’ 


2k 


Among the men and women in active life who have passed 
the eighty-year mark may be mentioned Mr. Gladstone, Pope Leo 
XIII., Bismarck, Verdi, Professor Dana, Bessemer, Sir Henry 
Parkes, Sir James Bacon, the English jurist ; William Salmon, of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, now 105; General George S. 
Greene, the oldest living West Point Graduate, now ninety-three ; 
Neal Dow, the Rev. Dr. William H. Furness, Francis William 
Newman, a brother of Cardinal Newman ; James Martineau, ex- 
Senator Payne, Senator Morrill, ex-Senator Thurman, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Curtius, the 
Greek scholar, and Lady Burdett-Coutts. Justice Field, ex-Sena- 
tor Dawes, Leon Say, Parke Godwin and Russell Sage will be 
eighty in 1896. In 1897 King Christopher of Denmark; Pro- 
fessor Mommsen, Sir John Gilbert and Senator John M. Palmer 
In 1898 ex-Senator Evarts, 
Rishop Coxe and Mrs. John Drew become eighty. In 1899 Queen 
Victoria, Julia Ward Howe, Crispi, General Longstreet, John 
Ruskin, W. W. Story and Bishop Huntington will make up the 
list of young octogenarians. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : ‘‘ The Won- 
der,” at 5ocents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,’ at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workreoms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


The 
Shipping 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


and 
Politics 


—for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 


extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 


AMERICAN MARINE 


—<(Question 
in History 


Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex- 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE 
WORKS, LTD. 


FRANCIS BROS 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 


HUGHES & 
MULLER, 


1035-103¢ Chestnut Street. 





Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 


Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


DISINFECTING $30 to $40. 
MACHINERY 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 








BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 


704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Muller has made the usual 
Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 
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Read It! 
Study It! 


Recommend It! 














Coin’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 
to our friends and readers for 


30 CENTS. 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,”’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 





ESTABLISHED 1847 .— mmm 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 
for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 


for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 
all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 


of specified strength and hardness. 














‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides."’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON’ HANDBOOKS. 


F.R.G.S 


(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 


Gold Medal 
to Amateur Photographers. 








1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.’’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE NORTH WALES COAST. 

Crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 

in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 
Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND 
CARDIGAN BAY. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., 
Egypt and Palestine. 
North Wales. 

LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co. 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 





‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sumis not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 
HON. BOIES PENROSE, 
RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 
MICHAEL J. RYAN, 
DALLAS SANDERS, 
NICHOLAS THOURON, 
HARRY B. TYLER, 

WM. H. GREEN. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 

To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Savings Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 
and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 
or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. ‘he Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 
modate all class of depositors, the one who has large sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 
chanic = laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 

are come, 
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